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What Is The 


The Bell System is wires and cables 
and laboratories and manufacturing 
plants and local operating companies 
and millions of telephones in every 
part of the country. 


The Bell System is people . . . hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees and 
more than a million and a half men 
and women who have invested their 
savings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell 
System is an idea. 





It is an idea that starts with the 
policy of providing the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright 
dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service you 
know today. 


You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System and not 
have the benefits of all those parts 
fitted together in a nationwide whole. 


Bell System ? 


The thing that makes it work so 
well in your behalf is the way the 
Bell System is set up to do the job. 


No matter whether it is some sim- 
ple matter of everyday operation— 
or the great skills necessary to invent 
the Transistor or develop underseas 
telephone cables to distant countries 
—the Bell System has the experience 
and organization to get it done. 


And an attitude and spirit of serv- 
ice that our customers have come to 
know as a most important part of 
the Bell System idea. 


Bell Telephone System 
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As I See It from Here 


By HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


An Address Given before a Session of the November Meeting of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities! 


[) c= my three years in 
Congress I have been a mem- 
ber of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, which considered 
some ten thousand pages of printed 
testimony. We have heard the Chiefs 
of Staff, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and every scientist in 
the country who could or would give 
us information on this subject. We 
have also heard all of those persons 
who knew or thought they knew 
anything about civil defense. 

I am concerned with the influence 
which Sputnik may have on this 
session of the Eighty-fifth Congress. 
I am going to preface my remarks by 
telling you exactly what the H-bomb 
would do as I understand it from the 
information that I have received. My 
husband assures me that all of this 
information has been in the funny 


1This paper which will appear in the Proceedings 
of the Seventy-First Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities is reproduced here with permission. 


papers for years. But, personally, I 
am not a peruser of the funny papers. 
I assume that readers of this paper are 
not, and therefore I will tell you. 
The largest bomb that has been made, 
dropped, for instance on Oklahoma 
City, with a prevailing wind from the 
west, would kill all of the people in 
Tulsa by radio-active fall-out in about 
six hours. The largest bomb dropped 
on Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with a 
prevailing wind from the west, would 
destroy all of Western Michigan in 
about three hours. A hundred bombs 
dropped on this nation in one night 
would kill more than seventy-five 
million people. 

One fact of which I think we are 
quite unaware is that not only does 
the bomb kill from blast and fire, but 
it will release into the atmosphere 
radio-active fall-out from which 
we have devised no protection. Nine 
hours away from the blast by the 
wind drift, radio-active fall-out will 
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still be pouring down upon the 
population in a lethal dosage. The 
strongest element of the fall-out has 
a half-life of 45 years. It can be 
anticipated that for many decades 
this and other elements would pour 
down upon the vegetation or upon 
people, and that generations that had 
not even been born on the day of the 
blast would die from the fall-out. 

Now, this is the problem that we 
face. All of this information has been 
known to the governments of the 
various countries for quite a long 
time. There has never been any 
question that Russia has a bomb and 
that Russia could deliver the bomb. 
The race through the past few years 
has been for the most efficient means 
of delivery, and as of this day,* in the 
world. Russia has won that race. 
Now, it does not mean that we do 
not have an efficient means of deliver- 
ing the bomb nor does it mean that we 
do not have bases much closer to 
Russia than Russia has to us; but it 
does mean that we no longer have the 
tremendous lead that we have assumed 
we had. 

What will it mean to Congress? 
Well, in Congress it will certainly 
mean that all of those things which 
are asked in the name of defense will 
be given. Many of the things that 
are asked in the name of defense 
should not be given, but they will be. 
But for the first time in all our 
history, at least in my judgment, 
something new is going to be asked in 
the name of defense. For this, we 
should send up rockets. They are 
going to ask for education from a 
Congress that has repeatedly turned 
down educational assistance. Now, 
for the first time, it will undoubtedly 


*Thisstatement was made before January 31, 1958. 
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be one of the first matters on the 
agenda. And some of the educational 
facts that will be discovered by those 
who have not chosen to recognize 
them before are the tremendous 
shortages of classrooms, of teachers, 
and of equipment. In this year, we 
are going to have an opportunity— 
a new opportunity, goaded on fortu- 
nately by the threat to our very 
survival—to remedy this serious want. 
I sincerely trust, and I am sure, that 
representatives of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
will be in Washington and that they 
will offer advice to aid the members of 
Congress in making their decisions. 

Now, Sputnik will mean a lot of 
other things too. It will mean that 
we will reappraise our foreign policy; 
it will mean that some people who 
refuse to believe in the possibility of 
war will say that the real probability 
of devastation in this country is the 
possibility that we will be economi- 
cally strangled. So that it will be 
necessary from every angle to re- 
appraise those things that we have 
done in the past and remedy some of 
the means and some of the methods 
that we have used. 


N MY off time, I like to read 

naturalist writings. One of the 
books that I have read this fall, which 
probably the rest of you read a long 
time ago, was Eisley’s The Immense 
Journey in which he discussed the 
journey of life as he sees it, from the 
first animal, the first plant, the first 
fish, in his effort to determine what 
happened to all of life. And one of 
the things in that book that appeals 
tremendously to me is his statement 
that through hundreds of millions of 
years a signpost has stood, pointing 
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in nameless directions without writing 
on the signpost. And I am sure that, 
in a way, that is really what happened 
through life—that through the endless 
matings of flower, of animal, of fish, 
of fowl, of bird, new and other life 
evolved and no one knew where it was 
going and no one knew what was 
necessary to send it there nor how far 
it would go. 

But it seems to me that we of the 
twentieth century have put some 
signs on the post, and, in my judgment 
and from what I know of the bomb 
and its potential—this greatest thing 
perhaps that has occurred since man 
tamed fire for his own use—that we 
of the twentieth century have written 
on one side of the signpost, ““Death,”’ 
and on the other side, “Life.” I 
think it is going to be terribly hard 
for me, as a politician, and for all 
who sit with me, to determine exactly 
which things lead toward death, but 
I think that is my problem and I 
think for you, as educators, that it is 
your problem. 

One of the first things that will 
be told to this Congress is that the 
certain way toward life is to be more 
powerful than all our enemies, but 
that has been said in every civiliza- 
tion, in every century; but never 
before, in all of time, has there 
existed the means of actually wiping 
out human life—such means exists 
today. So that the signpost that 
points toward “Life” must have 
something else written there. 

I am sure that the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount 
must be written there. They were not 
only great religious truths; they were 
great scientific truths. But we have 
never paid any attention to them 
before, and it is very questionable 
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that we can write them now into the 
laws of this country. I am sure that 
written on the side of “Death” are 
many of our mores: of Gentile versus 
Jew; of Catholic versus Protestant; of 
white versus colored; of capital versus 
labor; of the illiterate versus the 
literate; of property versus those who 
do not have property. I am sure that 
some of those mores help lead the 
way to death for all of us. I am sure 
that the problem of politicians and of 
educators is to try to reverse this 
trend, and, after all the hundreds of 
millions of years that have passed, 
I am equally sure that the time we 
have is exceedingly limited. 


HE difficulty will be: First, that 

the public does not have the 
facts for any particular law; that they 
do not understand exactly what the 
problem is; that they do not under- 
stand exactly how it fits into their 
little town. The second problem will 
be that the Congress, itself, will not 
have all of the facts. Finally, if 
Congressmen do have the facts, there 
will be those who may not have the 
courage to act; and even if they do 
have the courage to act, they will go 
home next year and have a hate 
campaign run against them on any 
one or all of the issues that came 
before Congress. 

Let me give you just one example. 
One of the things in which I think 
you might be most interested will be 
a Federal scholarship program. For 
whom are the scholarships? Are you 
going to give scholarships only to 
science students? And if so, will the 
recipient be required, once the sci- 
entific education is given, to work 
for the government? If scholarships 
are given only to science students, are 
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they to go only to needy high-school 
boys and girls? Or only to bright 
high-school boys and girls? All of 
these questions will be debated, and 
there will be a great taking up of 
sides no matter which is the way 
that you think aid should be done. If 
you think it should be given only to 
the bright, there will be many who 
point out that included in the bright 
will be the wealthy and that the 
country should not be required to 
subsidize the wealthy. If you give it 
only to the needy, there will be those 
who will say, “It isn’t fair. It 
should be given to every child.” 

An additional problem inherent in 
a program of scientific scholarships is 
that colleges do not have the teachers 
to teach more students. So do you 
start with the teachers or do you start 
with the science students? On each 
of these problems, the Congress will 
debate long and seriously. 

I might say to you that a scientific 
scholarship program has been con- 
sidered by various members of Con- 
gress for only about six years. In 
general, from the day a new idea is 
introduced into the Congress of the 
United States until it has finally 
been written into law, the minimum 
lapse of time is ten years, and the men 
who introduced the idea have been 
defeated or are dead before the law 
is written. You have to have a 
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general public acceptance before a law 
is enacted. 

Now, if Sputnik has told us, in 
terms that we can no longer question, 
that the Russians have a means of 
delivering an ICBM, it also, thank 
God, is awakening us to the fact that 
we are not necessarily the only 
intelligent people on earth. It has 
showed us clearly some of our weak- 
nesses, and it has made it necessary 
that on some of our weaknesses we 
cast aside our ancient prejudices, the 
old ideas that we have had, and use 
our sense, use some reasoning power. 
And I hope that in this reasoning, the 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
will supply some of the people who 
will furnish the greatest leadership, 
both as to the formation of the laws 
and as to their general acceptance in 
their communities at home, so that 
we, as a nation, understand the peril 
in which we stand and the necessary 
steps that must be taken to do some- 
thing to counteract that peril. It will 
not be easy. 

We, with these wonderful hands 
that threw the stones, that shot the 
bows and arrows, that used the gun, 
that have spent most of their years 
administering death to our fellow 
men—we will find it hard to write the 
laws, to accept the actions that mean 
peace and life; and I hope that you 


are all with us. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 3] 





The University in the Free 
Economy 


By D. A. WORCESTER, JR. 


Prediction of Changes Due to Increasing Size and Additional Functions 


E university is a business. 
It is part of one of the most 
important industries in mod- 
ern society—higher education. Most 
of the advance in knowledge which 
has released men from heavy physical 
toil to produce a niggardly output 
has stemmed from the successes of 
free inquiry in universities plus free 
enterprise in the application of the 
new discoveries. Hope that mankind 
can control its new powers lies pri- 
marily in increasing the knowledge of 
man, his needs, and his relations with 
his fellows, the investigation of which 
is an important part of university 
business. 

The chief functions of the university 
are the discovery and impartation 
of truth. But in addition, the uni- 
versity is becoming ever more impor- 
tant as a collection of professional 
schools; an agency for working out 
practical research problems; a source 
of information and a supplier of talent 
to important community endeavors 
such as city planning, public enter- 
prises, regulating commissions, and 
local, state, and Federal committees. 

If it is to accomplish these func- 
tions, the university must act in part 
as an economic institution. Like all 
other institutions, including churches, 
political parties, labor unions, service 
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clubs, and business enterprises, it 
must have an income, employ people, 
procure physical plant, and generally 
behave as a business enterprise. In 
particular, it must build a faculty 
each member of which carries on 
certain activities, rather than others, 
and prefers the university life to 
other activities which he might have 
chosen. 

This paper examines the connection 
between the economic necessities of 
higher education and the performance 
of its prime functions. Most attention 
will be devoted to the American 
university although much of what is 
said is more widely applicable. The 
thesis is that outside the area of pure 
research, the university will have to 
encourage greater specialization with- 
in its staff with less uniformity of 
salaries if it is to increase the supply 
of professors sufficiently to meet the 
prospective demands, without deterio- 
rating the quality of performance. 

If a particular university sees as its 
main function the encouragement of 
the search for truth, regardless of the 
usefulness of that truth, it may hold 
that completely untrammeled research 
is the prime goal. Once the selection 
of staff has been made, no question 
may be raised and no interference, 
either reward or punishment, per- 
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mitted. The scholar is to be urged 
neither to publish prematurely nor to 
concentrate his efforts on teaching, 
nor to follow some “‘more reasonable” 
line of research, nor even to do 
research or teaching at all. Each 
person is presumed to be _ inner- 
directed. Whatever he does is re- 
spected, or at least tolerated. If 
mistakes are made, it is blamed on 
initial selection, not faulty adminis- 
tration after the fact. One can call 
this approach the monastic approach. 

Some European and many English 
universities are said to be run on this 
plan. Great research has been done 
in such institutions. 

American universities are not, by 
and large, dominated by what is 
called here the monastic tradition. 
Instead, salaries and advancement are 
typically related to the merit-rating 
procedure which is superimposed upon 
the more equalitarian monastic tradi- 
tion. We shall refer to this merit- 
rating element as the “business 
tradition.” 

The business tradition rests on a 
different concept of the professor. 
He is regarded as a responsive person 
who can be directed into greatest 
usefulness by constant evaluation of 
his work by his superiors, with 
rewards of various sizes to be won by 
performance of various quality and 
quantity. 

The growth of the business tradition 
in the United States is probably a 
result of three developments: In the 
first place, a much larger proportion 
of the youth attend the university. 
Second, the community has come to 
expect the university tc offer many 
educational services, which now are 
more expensive than the more single- 
minded quest for and simple imparta- 
tion of truth to which the ancestor 
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universities devoted themselves. A 
third influence, a consequence of the 
first two, is to be found in the sheer 
amount of resources devoted to higher 
education. When universities were a 
smaller part of the total community, 
few professors were needed, and 
sufficient funds could be found to pay 
salaries which were above the “market 
rate.” Moreover, there were a suffi- 
cient number of single-minded, truth- 
seeking persons, little tempted by 
alternative professions, to fill the 
available positions. With compara- 
tively few positions to fill, and rela- 
tively high salaries and status, rules 
requiring advanced degrees, scholarly 
publications, and the like were helpful 
in rationing the available positions 
among the comparatively numerous 
candidates. Since these rules tended 
to be applied to most courses of 
study, relative equality of treatment 
was attained. 

The relative position of the pro- 
fessor’s income has declined in the last 
fifty years. Nevertheless, many more 
professors (relative to population) 
must be found. When, in addition, 
most of them must fit themselves into 
teaching professional courses, with 
untrammeled truth-seeking relegated 
to second position, the attraction to 
the professor of the traditional type 
wanes. 

So far, the university has been able 
to take advantage of the prestige of 
university appointment to offset the 
declining economic status offered by a 
university career; but the pressures 
are becoming greater, and additional 
offsets are not in the offing. The 
remainder of this paper will be devoted 
to a prediction of these tendencies and 
a discussion of the alternatives. In 
essence, this is no more than the 
application of standard economic 
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analysis to higher education as an 
industry, and to the university as a 
firm. 


OST of the more than six 

hundred colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States and Canada 
areexpanding. As their total budgets 
grow, they must vie among them- 
selves for staff, as well as attract staff 
from non-university alternatives. To- 
day, higher education is increasingly 
subject to market forces. University 
stafts are largely composed of people 
whose services have high values in 
activities outside the universities. 
Funds are relatively scarce and must 
be stretched. In the years just ahead 
the market pressure will become much 
more pronounced. The genteel, high- 
grade eleemosynary actions of the rich 
and of the state which once insulated 
many universities from market forces, 
permitting comparatively equalitarian 


pay scales, are no longer lavish 
enough to be effective barriers in most 
cases. 

At present a substantial element of 


the monastic tradition remains in 
many American’ universities. At 
almost any point in his career, a 
university teacher can “take the 
robe” if he so desires and is willing 
to forego rapid advancement. Once 
tenure is granted, it is rarely taken 
away. After that time the scholar 
can lay out his work with compara- 
tively little regard to the standards 
which others seek to impose on him. 
But if he chooses a research project 
that requires ten years to show 
results, he is likely to be passed over 
during the interval. If he chooses to 
work in some vital area of community 
service, he may find his work never 
counted by deans, review boards, and 
the like. But he can do it without 
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losing his position or suffering actual 
reduction of income. 

Since choosing to serve one’s own 
goals rather than society’s (as here 
represented by the evaluations of 
deans and review boards) is costly in 
advancement, we shall call this 
behavior “saintly.” It may serve 
society, it may even be designed to 
serve society, but not the way that 
society, as represented by the uni- 
versity administration, wants to be 
served just now. 

For those really hungering to seek 
the truth, the cost of such sainthood 
may seem relatively slight; but it is a 
greater cost than was once exacted 
in universities. This is particularly 
true of those working in disciplines 
which, at the moment, are furthest 
removed from strong market pressures. 

Another element of the monastic 
tradition that remains in the Ameri- 
can university is the approximate 
preservation of equality in pay and 
perquisites for equal levels of status 
in the various departments. Thus a 
person doing first-class research work 
in modern fiction is thought to merit 
status and pay equal to those of the 
person doing first-class work in 
physics. Efforts are made to judge 
professors of physical education by 
the same standards of excellence as 
professors of classics. However, mar- 
ket pressures and insufficiencies of 
funds are eroding these remnants of 
the monastic tradition, the second 
more than the first. One may safely 
predict the further decline of the 
monastic tradition on the assumption 
that the universities will continue to 
expand to meet the growing demand 
for higher education of a professional 
type. 

One way to understand the pres- 
sures with which universities must 
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come to terms is to suppose that the 
full equalitarianism of the extreme 
monastic tradition prevailed. Let us 
suppose that salaries at a given 
institution were all the same. The 
basic administrative task relating to 
the faculty performance would then 
be the granting of tenure. 

Suppose now that certain subjects 
become more popular, and others less 
popular, as a result of a need for 
certain trained personnel off the 
campus. This demand could be sup- 
plied either by increasing the number 
of students or by the professors 
themselves. As popularity increased 
each university would attempt to 
expand its staff in the field. This 
increased demand would tend to raise 
salaries in the popular discipline. 
The possible administrative choices 
would be to maintain pay scales but 
take less able staff in the popular 
field, close out that field entirely, or 
raise the salaries of all professors, 
whether or not they were in the 
“popular” areas of the day. As long 
as some universities continued to 
follow the business tradition, pro- 
fessors in the popular field would not 
have to leave university life to secure 
higher status and pay but they would 
probably leave the monastic schools. 

The price that a university adhering 
to the monastic tradition will pay, 
then, is concentration in those sub- 
jects which are of the least interest 
to the over-all community and to the 
university community that follows 
the business tradition. In such areas, 
its salaries may be adequate or even 
liberal. In the popular areas, its 
staff will be either of low quality or 
lacking. 

The only alternative to this dismal 
outlook for the monastic type policy, 
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as we have seen, is very expensive. 
But there are other difficulties, in 
addition to costliness, that afflict the 
monastic tradition, especially if it is 
generally accepted. If a significant 
part of university staff is attracted 
into the profession by its material 
rewards, the staffing problem is likely 
to persist. More important, the stu- 
dent at the threshold of an academic 
career is given no guidance as to 
which department is more highly 
valued by society. To be sure, the 
market is never gainsaid entirely. 
Jobs and tenure are to be secured 
more easily in the popular fields than 
in the others. But the expansion of 
staff in bottleneck areas would be 
severely hampered by formal rules of 
qualification, appropriate only where 
applicants greatly exceed the number 
of desirable positions. 


FACULTY is largely made 


up of non-substitutable units. 


There is no more reason why a 
sociologist should receive the same 
income as a professor of education 
than there is that a physician should 
receive the same income as a ship 
captain or a diamond merchant. 
Indeed, there are good reasons why 
they should not receive the same pay 
and status. 

The industry of higher education 
requires men and women of talent. 
So do many other industries. In a 
free society, individuals must person- 
ally decide where to apply themselves. 
For some, the choice is relatively easy. 
One life work seems to be much more 
attractive than another. But for the 
many-talented, the choice is often 
guided by the apparent opportunities 
and prospective income. It is no 
accident that the proportion of 
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farmers to service-station operators 
has changed dramatically in the last 
fifty years, or that’ the number of 
college teachers has grown out of 
proportion to elementary-school teach- 
ers, or that sociology has grown more 
than philosophy. Expansion in the 
number of college teachers reflects 
the increasing number of openings, 
the high prestige, and the relatively 
high incomes that the profession has 
enjoyed in the past. To further 
expand staff, income or prestige or 
both must again be increased, stand- 
ards of quality lowered, or a third 
choice followed. 

It is a mistake to think of a uni- 
versity as a single enterprise, or of 
higher education as a single industry. 
It is a complex industry with many 
objectives demanding many types of 
talent. Its traditional réle, that of a 


sanctuary where research of the most 
‘impractical” sorts can be carried 


« 


out, remains vital. The university is 
also playing an increasingly important 
part in strictly utilitarian research— 
research carried out in teams under 
specific contractual arrangements. 
The university is also regarded as a 
reservoir of information and personnel 
useful to the community at large for 
special purposes. Finally, it performs 
various teaching réles, some of the 
scholarly type, some specifically pro- 
fessional, and a miscellany of such 
others as special institutes, adult 
education, and the like. 

Every industry outside the uni- 
versity has experienced major gains 
by specialization that historically has 
been of two sorts within any one firm. 
On one hand, the various types of 
jobs are separated and staff members 
are assigned to each type. This 
practice has also been followed in 
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higher education since the decline of 
the medieval universities. No pro- 
fessor is presently expected to encom- 
pass all knowledge, but rather 
specializes in Spanish, political science, 
civil engineering, or whatever. The 
other type of specialization is often 
called “‘division of labor”; that is, 
persons become specialists within par- 
ticular fields. Universities have also 
followed this line of development in 
part. Thus we have clinical, experi- 
mental, abnormal, social, and other 
psychologists. What universities gen- 
erally have not done is to specialize 
their staffs as teachers, as researchers, 
or as sources of information for the 
public. The only widespread devel- 
opment is the specialization of admin- 
istrators. Department heads and 
deans, alone in the academic com- 
munity, are commonly granted pro- 
motions and salary advancements 
without regard to their teaching or 
publications. The other members of 
the staff are expected to be effective 
in teaching, in research, and perhaps 
in community work and on university 
committees as well. This, too, can 
be thought of as a remnant of a 
medieval or monastic concept of the 
university. 

This monastic element that remains 
in many universities which are other- 
wise primarily in the business tradi- 
tion is an anachronism which we may 
expect to see eroded in the next 
decade or so because it is at odds with 
efficiency and because higher educa- 
tion is getting to be so large, relative 
to the prospective sources of finance, 
as to make efficiency of pressing 
importance. 

Just as market pressures and the 
necessity to economize are forcing, 
and will continue to force, different 
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pay for comparable qualities of work 
and rank among various departments, 
so will duties become specialized so as 
to make the most efficient use of the 
variety of talents to be found within 
the staff. Staff members capable of 
good teaching, but not of good 
research, will be hired and promoted 
for that excellence, just as adminis- 
trators presently are. Likewise, staff 
members capable of excellent research 
will not be burdened with under- 
graduate teaching or administrative 
functions unless they just happen to 
possess talents in those directions 
also. There is evidence that talent in 
research and skill in teaching are not 
correlated. 

For example, a factor analysis of 
data gathered at the University of 
Washington from _ professors  ac- 
quainted with the work of the pro- 
fessors evaluated, on one hand, and 
from students taking courses from 


the evaluated professors, on the other, 


supports this conclusion. Three vir- 
tually uncorrelated types of abilities 
were found for the 220 professors 
studied. The groups may be thought 
of as Teaching Effectiveness, Re- 
search, and Community Service. The 
first shows the heaviest factor load- 
ing for “‘gets students interested in 
his subject” and is followed by the 
combined “‘student ranking,” “‘clear 
and understandable explanation,” 
“‘active personal interest in the pro- 
gress of the class,” “friendly and 
sympathetic in manner,” and “shows 
interest and enthusiasm in his sub- 
ject.” All of these happen to come 
from the student evaluations. The 
second factor is most closely approxi- 
mated by “contribution to his field 
through research and publication,” 
and is followed by “knowledge of his 
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subject,” ‘rate of professional 
growth,” and “recognition by others 
in his profession.” The second of 
these is from the student evaluations. 
The third factor is close to “ability 
to co-operate with other members of 
his department,” “teaching effective- 
ness” (judged by colleagues), “value 
to community or the state,” and 
“general knowledge and range of 
interest.” ; 

The lack of correlation between 
these qualities suggests that hiring 
and rewarding staff for excellence in 
teaching or community work will not 
lower the quality of research or vice 
versa. Rather the contrary. 

Such division of labor improves 
efficiency in two ways. Not only 
does it offer the individual more 
opportunity to suit the job to his 
talents, increasing the effectiveness 
of his personal output, but it broadens 
the reservoir of potential university 
staff—this while potentially increasing 
the quality with which each of the 
university functions is performed. It 
is to be emphasized that specialization 
is a device whereby people of a given 
level of talent act together to greatly 
improve their total performance. This 
is accomplished by the concentration 
of each upon his best talent. Finally, 
division of labor will increase efficiency 
in a broader sense. By making the 
different tasks within the university 
more obviously different it will facili- 
tate payment according to market 
value for each type of talent. There 
are the same reasons for paying a 
researcher in economics differently 
from a teacher of economics, as there 

[Continued on page 175) 


'Gutherie, Edwin R. The Evaluation of Teach- 
ing: a Progress Report. Seattle, Washington: 
University of Washington Press, 1954, p. 3 of the 
appendix. 





A Bigger Bomb 


By RICHARD C, BEDFORD 


The Disillusionment of a Returned Traveler 


HEN I returned to America 

recently after a two-year 

assignment of teaching in 
Japan, I was dazzled by the pros- 
perity and pleasantry I saw every- 
where; yet even while at San Francisco 
Airport I felt the surface nature of the 
scene. The ubiquitous big grins 
seemed only a product of absurdly 
exaggerated optimism and no little 
toothpaste propaganda. The phoney 


continental tire covers and the utterly 
useless airplane fin fenders on our 
amazingly variegated and monstrous 
automobiles seemed symptomatic of 


make-believe. The radio and televi- 
sion announcers seemed more breath- 
lessly and girlishly ridiculozs than 
ever as they eulogized the “exciting” 
qualities of beer and cigarettes. The 
newspapers and flashy slicks vulgarly 
blared the pseudo-luxury of ivy-league 
and suburban life and _ struggled 
desperately to provide the jaded 
public with fairy-tale amusement 
in stories of oddly desperate men in 
Hungary; of some exotic Arabian 
knights who strangely threatened to 
smash our idyl—and to provide Amer- 
ican petroleum companies with new 
markets and excuses for price rises; 
and of the thrills of war correspond- 
ents’ daring exploits in Suez, denied 
us since Korea. 

Behind all the tinsel facade, created 
by window dressers and stage designers 


become architects and interior decora- 
tors, was the feeling that inter- 
planetary travel was a reality, for 
America seemed another planet. But 
I also felt, uneasily, that America was 
like a glamorous silkworm, busily 
creating luxury while steadily walling 
itself off, in a cocoon of non-compre- 
hension, from the affairs of the rest 
of the world. 

I soon found that one of the finest 
jobs of glamorization has apparently 
been done on the racial problem. 
Until Little Rock we had talked 
ourselves into believing that the 
problem had finally yielded to the 
invincible American engineering mind. 
Then the shattering news from 
Arkansas came as an unanticipated 
climax to the Kasper case, the furor 
created by the Supreme Court integra- 
tion decisions, and the half-hearted 
but much ballyhooed desegregation 
actions of Congress. The newspapers, 
with amusing haste in their despera- 
tion for news to interest the luxury- 
and leisure-saturated readers, opined 
that the rebellion at Little Rock was 
confined to a tiny group of die-hards 
not at all representative of the 
church-going, tax-paying, respectable 
citizenry. Friends in Japan. still 
remind me grimly that they are 
following the situation with at least 
as much avidity as the Girard case 
which also had a racial twist apparent 
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to sensitive Asiatic peoples. Here at 
home, Sputnik stimulated dreams of 
space travel and elaborate apologies 
and reasons for our failure in yet 
another area and seemingly has come 
as a blessing to those anxious to avoid 
further probing of the racial time 
bomb. 

But when I got to Detroit, the 
main arsenal of our democracy, I was 
disturbed to note, as I rode through 
the streets, that the signs in front of 
apartment buildings and rooming 
houses stating “for colored occu- 
pancy” have grown larger and more 
prevalent than they were when I left. 
Readily making acquaintance with 
several local Japanese, I soon met a 
war bride who had known little of 
Negroes before she arrived six months 
before, who told me, while boasting 
of her rapid Americanization, that 
she had moved to the suburbs “to 
avoid the Negroes.”’ As I noted the 


constantly spreading housing develop- 
ments on the city’s periphery, I began 
to wonder how much of the vast 
migration to the suburbs and the 
popularity of suburbia are similarly 


motivated. I also wondered if the 
melting pot now bubbles only to 
provide such newcomers with the 
accepted poisonous prejudices. 


HAD been back only a short time 

when a fellow faculty member, 
known for his liberal talk, advised me 
that he had decided to move away 
because “we were the only white 
family left in the neighborhood.” I 
learned, moreover, that he had care- 
fully calculated where to make his 
housing investment so as to avoid the 
possibility of “loss of property value 
if the Negroes move there too.” I 
was pondering the words of this 
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“realistic” thinker when another of my 
colleagues told me, sadly, of the 
misfortune of one of our senior staff 
members who had a beautiful house 
which has “gradually depreciated in 
value as the neighborhood has gone 
Negro around him.” I wondered if 
the platitudes of democracy and 
equality which these fellows are 
dinning into their students do not 
ring a little hollow or whether 
Orwellian newspeak has become the 
accepted jargon of the academics too. 

Certainly I found the situation even 
more embarrassing when the wife of 
a visiting Japanese scientist expressed 
to me her puzzlement over the fact 
that the faculty wives’ organization 
did not invite the wife of a Negro 
faculty member to their meetings. 
Of course, she had possibly mis- 
interpreted events or they could 
somehow explain this, but what I am 
concerned about is the fact that she 
should have gotten such an impression. 

Then, after I rented ‘an apartment 
in a building where several graduate 
students are living, I became quickly 
indignant upon learning from one of 
my fellow tenants, an Israeli, that our 
caretaker had warned him, following 
the departure of a couple of dark- 
skinned Indian visitors, that “them 
niggers” were not to be allowed into 
the building again. Perhaps I should 
have been somewhat prepared because 
on an earlier occasion, when an old 
rooming house across the street had 
been put up for sale, our caretaker 
had told me that she had phoned 
the owner of our apartment building 
immediately “‘because he'll buy up 
that place to keep the niggers from 
getting into this block.” 

Since the caretaker is one of 
Detroit’s quarter of a million trans- 
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planted Southern whites, I tried to 
rationalize accordingly. As I tried to 
settle into the way of life again, I 
tried to tell myself that it is too easy 
to despise people who entertain such 
prejudice. I also suspected that it is 
too easy to condemn for lack of 
courage those who yield to social 
pressure to be prejudiced even when 
they have no personal racial feeling. 
But I felt that I became fully aware 
of this latter fact one morning recently 
when a Japanese-American friend 
dropped into my apartment “to 
explain.” 

Since I had known that he had 
had several vacancies in the small 
apartment house he had just bought, 
I had, the night before, taken an 
Iraqi student, who was unable to 
find a room, to my friend’s apartment 
house. There his mother-in-law, who 


manages the place, had told us they 
had suddenly filled their rooms and 


had no vacancies. But, quickly 
switching to Japanese, she had added 
that she was very sorry but that if 
she rented to such a dark-skinned 
person she would lose her other 
tenants and the place would immedi- 
ately be labeled a Negro apartment. 
Since my Japanese is limited and she 
is only the manager, I did not 
attempt to discuss the issue further 
with her. Instead, I told the Iraqi 
student that I would speak to the 
owner to see if any future vacancies 
were anticipated. 

My friend, the owner, upon his 
arrival the next morning, immediately 
stated the obvious tragic irony of his 
situation even before I could. He 
explained to me that he has invested 
all of his savings in that apartment 
building and that he and his wife are 
both working to make the payments 
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on it. Thus, he could not afford to 
have his tenants move out. He also 
said that his neighbor had, a year ago, 
taken pity on a Pakistani and had 
rented a room to him. The other 
tenants had moved gradually, after 
much shifting around, during which 
most of the building had become 
vacant, and the neighbor was now 
able to rent only to crippled and blind 
people who could not afford to be 
concerned about the fact that the 
building has become labeled a Negro 
apartment. I was tempted to suggest 
that my friend might also rent to such 
people and thereby be sure of an 
income. But I listened quietly as 
he told me of how his family had 
struggled to save money since they 
had been released from a wartime 
relocation camp and that they had 
finally saved enough for the minimum 
down payment on that apartment 
house. He told me that when he had 
first come to Detroit twelve years ago, 
newly discharged from the army and 
still wearing the uniform with the 
sergeant’s stripes he had earned in 
the Counter Intelligence Corps, he 
had sought desperately for a place to 
live and had succeeded in finding 
room only in a shabby building in the 
Negro district. He said he therefore 
understood very well the situation of 
the Iraqi student, for he had never 
forgotten his own futile search. 

After he left I read in the Sunday 
paper of the big ticker tape parade 
given to the tennis champion Althea 
Gibson, who was extolled as ‘“‘our 
good will ambassador.”’ I thought 
also of how the same label was 
applied to jazz bandsman Louis Arm- 
strong and of the somewhat question- 
able attempts to advertise abroad the 
fact that Ralph Bunche, though a 
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Negro, is one of this country’s high- 
level diplomats. I thought also of 
the anti-foreign prejudice I had per- 
sonally experienced in Japan—in try- 
ing futilely to rent an inexpensive 
apartment in a housing project and in 
finding that foreign teachers could not 
gain tenure, and so on. 


UT I thought mostly of what I 

had seen of American propaganda 
abroad and particularly of how Ameri- 
cans seem woefully anachronistic in 
their inability to understand that 
domestic and foreign policy are no 
longer separable. The big emphasis 
of the American Cultural Centers and 
other information agencies is on free- 
dom and democracy—usually of the 
blatantly unconvincing “Negro and 
white worker shoulder to shoulder” 
variety. I even met countrymen 
abroad who stated with smug satisfac- 
tion that America permits publication 


of news of displays of racial ill feeling 
in our country whereas the Russians 


suppress such news. I recalled the 
big to-do made about eliminating 
segregation in the Armed Forces, 
although certainly foreigners recog- 
nize that it is a sad mockery since 
they have seen the sharp segregation 
which inevitably takes place in off- 
duty hours of our troops stationed 
overseas. 

Much of the money which we 
spend in boasting of our democratic 
superiority is thus clearly wasted. 
But perhaps even more money goes 
another way, for not only do we send 
“ambassadors of good will” and 
other representatives abroad, allegedly 
to exemplify our heavily publicized 
national virtues, but we also invite 
foreigners to come here and witness 
our glories. Since I teach English to 
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foreign students who have responded 
to our proud invitation, I am seriously 
concerned about what those foreign 
ambassadors take back to their coun- 
tries. My Iraqi student finally decided 
not to move from his present room, 
and I therefore was spared the 
necessity of telling him that he had 
been refused a room because his skin 
is too dark for the taste of some of us 
democratic Americans whose fabulous 
bragging of equality he had been 
subjected to for years before he 
arrived here. I think he may have 
guessed the truth, however, and if not 
it still seems unlikely that he will 
remain ignorant of such experience 
throughout his four-year stay here. 
I wonder how many others will have 
similar experiences. 

Certainly foreigners have vead of 
racial prejudice in our widely cir- 
culated newspapers and magazines 
and are as accustomed to discounting 
some of our hypocrisy as they are 
that of other countries. But reading 
of such matters does not leave nearly 
so strong an impression as personally 
experiencing color prejudice. And 
there is no way to explain it away 
to the victims either, for I recall how 
hopeless were my attempts during the 
Second World War, as translator for 
Puerto Rican troops, to explain why 
the girls at the welcome dance, held 
for the islanders in the U.S.O., would 
not dance with them. The outfit 
was mixed, of course, but even after 
talking about slavery, the Civil War, 
and its aftermath I felt that the hurt 
look on most of their faces was clear 
indication that their dreams of a 
paradise on the mainland had yielded 
to disillusionment. 

Certainly, also, color prejudice 
exists in many of the countries from 
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which students now come and they 
are, many of them, its victims at 
home themselves even. The differ- 
ence comes in the fact that their 
countries do not spend the vast 
amounts of money our country does 
in trying to create an impression of 
great democratic concern or belief in 
equality. 


HE foreign students who come 

here represent, for the most part, 
not only the talent but the youth 
on which the future of every nation 
ultimately depends. I wonder, there- 
fore, can we afford to have the young 
Japanese scientist’s wife return to 
Tokyo and her country’s most pro- 
gressive social circles, with the idea 
that Negro faculty wives are some- 
times not invited to meetings of the 
wives of white colleagues. I wonder 


if we can afford to have my Egyptian 


student return to Cairo, and to his 
influential job as journalist, having 
had the experience of being apologized 
to by a suddenly gracious householder 
who minutes before had curtly refused 
him a room, assuming that he was 
an American Negro, and who suddenly 
had found room for him when he 
announced that he was a foreign 
student from Egypt. I wonder if we 
can have a young Pakistani business- 
man return home with the knowledge 
that the friendship of America— 
loudly proclaimed by our trade 
missions in desperate competition 
with those of Russia—does not include 
the right of foreigners with brown 
faces who come to our land to visit 
the apartments of their American 
acquaintances. I wonder if we can 
have among the souvenirs of a 
prominent lawyer and employee of 
the Ministry of Education of Iraq 
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the knowledge that he was undesir- 
able as an apartment tenant in 
America because his skin is as brown 
as that of a Negro. I even wonder if 
we are not dealing rather shabbily 
with a young Japanese-American 
apartment owner, in requiring him 
to bear the conscience burden of our 
color prejudice when he has already 
been the victim of it during the 
hysteria of the war period—even 
while he defended his adopted country. 
True, the number of foreign stu- 
dents of non-white appearance is 
probably very small, but almost 
without exception these people are or 
will be very influential at home. They 
come not only because they look 
upon, and despite Sputnik’s potent 
challenge to our position of primacy 
in scientific thought will continue to 
look upon, America as the most 
advanced industrial nation on earth. 
They also want to learn about the 
miraculous equalitarianism, individu- 
alism, respect for integrity, human 
dignity, and love of freedom we 
advertise. Even the most dedicated 
Marxists among my students in Japan 
continued to identify the principles 
expounded by Washington and Lin- 
coln with America—to a degree that 
amazed and embarrassed me. It 
seems odd, therefore, that this side of 
our expensive attempt to gain friend- 
ship throughout the world is not 
given a great deal more consideration. 
In fact, I wonder if more than enough 
damage has not already been done and 
if the time has not passed when we 
can spend millions in attempts to 
convince others abroad of our superi- 
ority while behaving with such expen- 
sive stupidity at home. I wonder if 
we really know that the majority of 

the people of the world are colored. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 3] 





A New Look at Curiosity and 
Creativity 


By CLARENCE LEUBA 


A Kind of Behavior Elicited hy Optimally Stimulating and Exciting Situations 


HERE are good reasons to 

marvel at man’s curiosity and 

creativity especially if we have 
been using an electronic computer, 
riding in an airplane, shopping in a 
large city department store, looking 
at a Rembrandt, or listening to a 
symphony; the results of man’s crea- 
tivity mechanically, organizationally, 
and artistically are indeed impressive 
and seem to baffle analysis and 
satisfactory explanation. It is tempt- 
ing to conclude that they must be 
manifestations of a human creative 
urge and of a faculty for imagination 
inherent in man alone of all creatures. 
If we are really serious, however, 
about trying to understand curiosity 
and creativeness, we will have to 
abandon the age-old pretense that we 
have an explanation when we are 
really merely hypothesizing the exist- 
ence of a need, urge, or faculty, as an 
entity within the person, to do the 
things we are trying to explain. 

It will be helpful, first, to note 
that curiosity and creativity are not 
limited solely to human beings. Only 
recently have psychologists begun to 
realize how much examining, investi- 
gating, exploring, taking apart, and 
putting together some animals do. 
Young monkeys and apes, in partic- 
ular, delight in transforming their 


environments with crayons or paints, 
in taking things apart and putting 
them together, in turning lights on 
and off, and in general doing anything 
which will create something new and 
different and exciting. Examining, 
investigating, and exploring—we label 
curiosity, and they are very evident 
as far down the animal scale as the 
rat and perhaps even farther. 

A beginning can be made toward an 
understanding of curiosity and crea- 
tiveness if we think of them as aspects 
of a more general principle: that 
the reactions eventually predomin- 
ate which secure at least moderate 
or optimal stimulation from the 
environment. 

In some young animals and in the 
human child curiosity may be an 
aspect of a general tendency to get as 
much stimulation as possible (within 
limits) out of the environment; or to 
put it more precisely and operation- 
ally, that curiosity involves the even- 
tual predominance of behavior which 
is accompanied or followed by in- 
creased stimulation. Curiosity may 
well be the name we give to behavior 
which brings the environment to bear 
upon appropriate sense organs: colors 
on the fovea of the eye, objects to the 
sensitive finger tips, odors to the nose, 
and so on. I am not saying that 
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either man or the animal seeks 
stimulation; | am saying only that 
the reactions which are accompanied 
by increased stimulation are strength- 
ened thereby as compared with other 
reactions and tend to predominate 
eventually over them. 

It should be recalled that apart 
from a small number of reflexes, such 
as sucking and grasping, monkey, ape, 
and human babies are relatively 
helpless; their behavior at first is 
largely random and general: the arms 
and legs wave about, the hands close 
and open, the trunk turns from side 
to side, the eyes at first move sepa- 
rately and without converging or 
fixating. Gradually, the movements 
which yield maximum stimulation 
tend to predominate over others: the 
eyes move in such a fashion as to 
converge and fixate the brightest, 
most colorful, and distinct objects. 


This means that those objects are on 


the fovea, the most sensitive portion 
of the retina, and are producing the 
maximum stimulation of which they 
are capable. If an object moves, the 
eyes will increasingly follow it in a 
co-ordinated fashion, keeping it within 
the most sensitive area of the retina. 
If the object remains stationary, 
retinal adaptation develops and maxi- 
mum stimulation comes from eye 
movements which enable that or 
other objects to stimulate fresh por- 
tions of the retina. The child appar- 
ently learns to perform those visual 
actions which produce increased stim- 
ulation; out of the early random eye 
movements, those are especially rein- 
forced or strengthened, and gain 
predominance, which yield optimal 
stimulation. 

Human beings suffering from con- 
genital cataract and gaining vision 
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later in life through a_ successful 
operation, and apes living from birth 
in darkness or in a dome furnishing 
diffuse light but no vision of objects— 
all show only random eye movements 
and no eye-hand co-ordinations when 
first exposed to normal surroundings. 
There is apparently no innate tend- 
ency in human beings—no instinct or 
urge—to examine the environment 
visually. Only as movements of con- 
vergence or fixation yield added stim- 
ulation over other movements, do 
they gradually predominate. 

The arms, hands, legs, and feet 
move increasingly in a manner to 
touch objects and to get optimal 
stimulation from them as by manipu- 
lating them with the most sensitive 
parts of the body: the underside of 
the fingers, the lips, and the tongue. 
With maturation, first the palm 
becomes more sensitive relative to 
the lips and tongue, and finally the 
finger tips gain maximum sensitivity. 
Manipulation, therefore, is most effec- 
tive when the whole finger can be 
poked into something so that all 
tactual sense organs on the finger are 
brought into play. Maximum stimu- 
lation occurs, of course, as there is 
both tactual and visual exploration 
simultaneously. Hence most exami- 
nation of the environment eventually 
involves a co-ordination of eyes and 
hands. 

Just as it is probably misleading to 
say that the child is animated by 
curiosity, so it is also misleading to 
speak as though there were an urge 
or desire for stimulation, or that the 
child craves stimulation. All we actu- 
ally observe is that the actions which 
are exciting, which produce optimal 
stimulation from either the physical 
or social environment, tend to pre- 
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dominate increasingly over other 
movements. 

Many of the child’s movements 
produce increased stimulation for him 
by eliciting responding reactions from 
other people. Certain of his move- 
ments, vocal or other, may cause his 
mother to come within sight, to pick 
him up, talk to him, or yell at him. 
Reacting only to the physical environ- 
ment, as in tearing pages out of a 
book, may be only moderately stimu- 
lating; it becomes much more stimulat- 
ing and exciting if it causes the mother 
to yell; it is thereby greatly strength- 
ened as compared with other activi- 
ties. The puzzled mother may wonder 
why the more she yells, the greater 
the “kick” Junior seems to get out of 
his destructive activities. 


E HAVE passed now, unwit- 
tingly, from curiosity to crea- 
tiveness. For though tearing pages 


out of a book may not seem, to the 
exasperated mother, as a step toward 
creative genius, it nevertheless does 
have the essential characteristics of 
creativeness; namely, changing what 


is there into something else. Crea- 
tiveness involves the use, or even the 
destruction, of what is present and 
the development of something new 
out of it. Attention is ordinarily so 
focused on the new end-product that 
we overlook that something has had 
to be changed, transformed, or even 
destroyed, to produce the new. 
Natural resources, for instance, are 
exploited in many ways to produce 
the creations of a material civilization. 
In studying the creative process, we 
are concerned now with its universal, 
basic characteristics and not with 
whether or not the results are socially 
acceptable. How to socialize the 
child is another matter. 
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So, when the child tears pages out 
of a book, crumples paper, spreads 
paint over a surface, or twirls the cat 
around his head, he is not merely 
bringing the existing environment to 
bear upon his sense organs, as in 
curiosity or exploration, he is changing 
the environment and increasing its 
stimulating capacities. He is teasing 
his mother and causing her to become 
more exciting by yelling and waving 
her arms at him; he is causing the 
drab uniform surface of the white 
paper to become red and green, and 
the cat to meow and squirm. Just 
such similar strengthening and even- 
tual predominance of actions which 
lead to additional stimulation, through 
making the environment more excit- 
ing, are also found in monkeys and 
chimpanzees. 

Again, it may not be necessary to 
postulate an urge within the child to 
create. It would seem rather that 
whatever reactions bring increased 
and optimal stimulation are strength- 
ened over others and tend to be 
repeated. 

All this is true mainly for the young. 
Mature, older human beings tend to 
be governed by their habits. If they 
are curious and creative, it is mainly 
because they have become accustomed 
to those forms of behavior during the 
numerous earlier formative years and 
have learned to be persistent about 
them. In that process of habit forma- 
tion, opportunities and encourage- 
ment play a significant réle. It 
makes a big difference whether or not 
there is much to be explored in the 
environment and much that lends 
itself to transformation by way of 
carpentry, mechanical manipulations, 
painting, and so on. It makes a big 
difference, too, whether there is, on 
the one hand, dissatisfaction with 
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things as they are and, on the other 
hand, encouragement, appreciation, 
praise, recognition, and other extra- 
neous incentives rewarding curiosity 
and creativeness. All these factors 
steer the early stimulation-producing 
actions into acceptable channels and 
make them persistent and habitual. 
Finally, in some instances, the exercise 
of curiosity and creativeness can 
become a way of making a living; a 
money income is added to the other 
extraneous motives. 


ET us turn now to the creativeness 
ofearlyman. During late Paleo- 
lithic times, for almost twenty thou- 
sand years, Homo sapiens did little 
more than refine the tools transmitted 
to him by his ancestors—crude tools 
which it had taken the latter many 
hundreds of thousands of years to 
develop. As one anthropologist says, 


it took hundreds upon hundreds of 


generations for men to learn to put a 
decent edge on a flint knife. 

Man’s development of stone tools, 
clothing, fire making, the bow and 
arrow, and so on was infinitely slow, 
but in developing them he was 
obviously creative; they involved 
transformations of stones, sticks, and 
animal skins; they involved also using 
these in new ways. Strangely enough, 
however, the creativeness of early 
men is commonly associated with 
productions of an artistic sort: the 
drawings and paintings on the walls 
of various caves, especially in France 
and Spain. These have frequently 
been referred to as the expression of a 
creative urge. The development of 


1Experts report that, as far as they can tell from 
cranial capacity and other skeletal characteristics 
of these early men, they were not significantly 
different in brain capacity or in any other physical 
aspect from modern man. These Paleolithic men, 
if they could be revived, would, after exposure to 
our culture, be indistinguishable from other men. 
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spears, stone axes, fire, and clothing 
can be explained readily enough as the 
eventual result of endless fiddling with 
the environment until, as a result of 
countless tiny accretions, something 
becomes significantly useful. The 
motive is clear: to secure food or 
protection from enemies and the cold. 

But paintings on cave walls are 
said to be another story. There can 
be no motive, it is alleged, other than 
an urge to create artistically. Let us 
examine an alternative explanation. 
Any child who happens to have a 
piece of soft colored stone in his hand, 
or whose hands are covered with 
moist dirt, will happen sooner or later 
in his random movements to make 
marks on surfaces, including his own 
body. As previously indicated, such 
movements, that bring added stimu- 
lation, visual, tactual, auditory, will 
be reinforced and tend to pre- 
dominate over other random move- 
ments. But it is a big step from 
randomly making colored markings 
on a surface to pictures of bison and 
elk and of hunters, found on some 
cave walls. Nevertheless the origins 
of art may well lie in random markings 
made by the human or animal body, 
especially its extremities, in soft 
materials like mud or sand, and in the 
marks made on hard surfaces by the 
hand when the latter happened to 
be smeared with chalk, mud, or paint. 
If, in his random tracing, the indi- 
vidual perceived a resemblance to the 
animal which he might already be 
thinking about, this image could 
influence further movements of the 
hand to produce a closer likeness. 
The likeness might then be sufficient 
to cause others to perceive it as an 
animal. It would secure the atten- 
tion and interest of the artist’s 
companions. 
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It is probable that some annoyance 
and frustration resulted when the nat- 
ural or man-made lines on _ the 
cave wall did not correspond entirely 
to the image they had called forth. 
There would be increasing satisfaction 
as the artist created a close similarity 
to his image and to his knowledge of 
the animal. This is a somewhat 
different explanation from hypothe- 
sizing the existence of “‘an aesthetic 
sense” within man to which certain 
forms and shapes would appeal. 

It is perhaps significant that some 
of the earliest figures are imprints 
of the hand and finger drawings. The 
latter consist of more or less random 
markings made by the fingers. The 
first art might well have had two 
sources in the play of early man: one, 
the imprint of parts of the body, 
especially the hand or foot, on impres- 
sionable material like clay or sand; 
and second, the projection of visual 


imagery onto surfaces such as the 


walls of a cave. The outlines of 
imagery might then be followed with 
chalk or paint or a sharp stone. Such 
a theory is in accord with the known 
facts that the projection of visual 
imagery onto surfaces does occur and 
that it does influence what will be 
perceived there. For at least some 
persons, such imagery is extremely 
vivid. 

On surfaces open to the action of 
the weather, and of course on all soft 
surfaces, these drawings have long 
since disappeared. But there may be 
another reason why drawings are 
found today in caves and usually in 
their darker recesses. Imagery, even 
when vivid, can rarely compete for a 
central position in awareness with 
immediate sensory data. In the semi- 
darkness of a cave, however, imagery 
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may be more vivid than reality and 
supersede it in the center of con- 
sciousness. For the moment, it may 
seem to be reality. 

That the productions should be 
mostly of animals is to be expected. 
Paleolithic man, like all primitive 
people, was concerned mainly with 
getting food. When he was not 
actually getting it he may have been 
immersed in thinking about it, and 
that thinking may have involved 
visual imagery rather than the words 
which loom so large in the thinking 
of many present-day verbally edu- 
cated people. It is significant that 
game animals predominate as sub- 
jects, often drawn with spears in 
them. Plants and human beings are 
rare; the latter are sometimes engaged 
in hunting or stalking. One person, 
in a Spanish cave, is pictured as 
climbing a tree to steal honey from 
bees. 

The origin of sculpture may have 
been similar. Occasionally, pieces of 
wood or stone or root may have 
reminded man of an animal. As the 
image of the animal aroused by 
the object was projected onto it, its 
contours may have been fashioned by 
the beholder to conform more closely 
with the image it had produced. 

The satisfactions from such crea- 
tions lay, probably, not in fulfilling an 
assumed “creative urge” and in 
appealing to an “aesthetic sense,” but 
in the production of lines, shapes, and 
colors which conformed, rather than 
conflicted, with the artist’s visual 
imagery; in the attention they aroused 
from others; and in the control which 
the artist felt he gained over the 
animal or person of whom he now had 
a representation with which he could 
do as he pleased. 
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Once representations of animals and 
other objects are available, the group 
is likely to use them as it uses most 
of the results of play: to further its 
needs. It might incorporate these 
results into its rituals and ceremonies 
so as to influence the outcome of the 
hunt or of warfare. 

It has been suggested that the 
drawings, paintings, and sculptures of 
animals in various caves of southern 
France and northern Spain were a 
part of the magico-religious practices 
of Paleclithic man meant to ensure 
an abundance of game and success 
in the hunt. Though there is evidence 
that this may have been the case, one 
wonders whether these picturizations 
of animals did not first arise as play; 
once created, they may have been 
incorporated into the ritual of the 
time. After this had occurred, further 
artistic creations would be influenced 
by the needs and character of the 
ritual. 

It is obvious that the eventual 
course of creativeness is greatly influ- 
enced, like that of curiosity, by the 
incentives and motives current in a 
culture. It is diverted not only 
along the channels which best serve 
the person’s own needs at the time, 
but also more artificially by current 
incentives. Thus, it is likely that 
once cave paintings had become nu- 
merous and commonplace, the atten- 
tion of fellow men could best be 
gained by first, chance changes, and 
then calculated ones in the previous 
naturalism of the paintings. Putting 
a human face on a deer, for instance, 
would arouse amusement in some, 
protests from others, and attention 
from everyone. The neo-something- 
or-other school was on its way. 
Obviously, it too would have to give 
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way soon to something else, if artists 
were to remain in the public eye—and 
eventually there might even be a 
return to realism in order to gain the 
attention of a jaded public! 

Artistic creation is obviously more 
than increasing the stimulating quali- 
ties of a surface or a piece of wood or 
stone. It is transforming those objects 
to conform more closely to the images 
a person has in mind and is projecting 
on them and to satisfy the motives 
which are operating in his personality. 

I have touched only lightly upon 
what many persons would consider 
the heart of artistic or of any other 
form of creativity. Its essence may 
not be fiddling physically with the 
environment and producing changes 
in it. Real creativity, they will 
maintain, is not just the result of 
trial and error and chance success in 
manipulation of the physical environ- 
ment. It is the result of “‘the imag- 
ination.” A creative imagination is 
said to create new things. Creative 
imagination is allegedly the vehicle 
through which the creative urge or 
need is expressed. 


T IS certainly true that I have been 

neglecting an important aspect of 
creativity, one involving the past and 
the future, rather than the present. 
We change past as well as present cir- 
cumstances and create plans for the 
future. Since neither the past nor 
the future is available concretely in 
the present, these creative procedures 
involve symbolic representations of 
past and future happenings. We 
remember or think about the past 
pictorially or verbally and change it; 
we think about the future and create 
it. 

Now remembering is not commonly 
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considered to be creative; it is thought 
of rather as reproductive and as on a 
relatively low plane intellectually. It 
is true that eidetic or photographic 
memory, as of a scene, is merely a 
detailed and accurate reproduction of 
a past experience; and so also may 
be the reproduction of what has been 
learned by rote—of the 2 plus 2 
variety. Much of what passes for 
memory, however, seems to be crea- 
tive—at least if you define creativity 
as transforming or changing things, 
no matter whether the changes are 
socially desirable or not. 

I suspect that most of the memories 
which a person has during the course 
of a day—of the events occurring at a 
meeting, a class, a meal, and so on— 
are creative. Present external cir- 
cumstances, body state, and those 
subtle factors of sets and attitudes, 
influence selectively what will be 
recalled and how it will be recalled. 


To some extent the creativity is 
‘ conscious; we are trying to leave out 
certain details which are irrelevant 


to our present concerns and to 
accentuate others, such as what a 
particular person said or wore. At 
other times, the changes made in past 
happenings are much less conscious— 
and at times unconscious. We play 
up or exaggerate certain happenings 
while repressing others. From the 
point of view of honest objective 
recall, this is, of course, bad and is 
commonly placed under the rubric of 
memory distortions. But this should 
not blind us to the possibility that the 
processes involved may be basically 
similar to those in good or desirable 
creativity; in both cases, past experi- 
ences may be changed because of the 
influence of present circumstances, 
both inside and outside the body. 
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These are sometimes distractions; they 
intrude upon the memories and divert 
them along new lines which will 
conform to what we are sensing and 
feeling at the moment. 

Lying is frequently the first clear 
example of intellectual creativity on 
the child’s part, as contrasted with 
the more common physical creative- 
ness when he transforms the physical 
environment. When a child first lies, 
he may be showing his first creativity 
in the manipulation of symbols; in 
this case, he is likely to have found 
himself in an emotional, tension- 
producing, and over-stimulating situa- 
tion; by lying—that is to say, chang- 
ing his past experiences—he solves his 
problem and reduces his over-all 
stimulation to more optimal levels. 
We may have failed to realize how 
commonplace creativity is, because 
we have given that label only to 
socially desirable forms and they are 
rare. 

The old view of memory—that it is 
entirely a matter of one event calling 
up another with which it has been 
associated—has been shown to be 
untenable. What we will recall is 
the resultant of several factors of 
which such associations are but one. 
This is not to imply, as is sometimes 
assumed, that associationism is inade- 
quate to explain memories and 
creativeness. It implies only that 
associations are made not only 
between discrete experiences but be- 
tween them and the total setting 
in which they are experienced; this 
‘setting includes the gross body state 
at the time and such more subtle 
factors in the body as moods, sets, 
and attitudes. If these are different, 
as is usually the case, at the time of 
recall than at the time of the original 
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experience, they may introduce the 
memories with which they are con- 
nected. 

In theory, one way that the past 
could be recalled without creativeness 
is to have the recall occur under 
exactly the same internal and external 
conditions as were present at the time 
of the original experience, the only 
thing not present out of the original 
setting being the experience now 
recalled. 

On the other hand, the least exact 
reproductivity and the most crea- 
tivity should occur when present 
circumstances are most different from 
those present at the time of the 
original experience. Obviously, how- 
ever, some cues connected with the 
experience have to be present else it 
will not be recalled at all. Original 
thoughts about a laboratory problem 
are not likely to arise in the laboratory 
during the tense, serious mood of the 
work-a-day world. Original thoughts 
are more likely to be the outcome of 
thinking about the problem while one 
is, say, in one’s garden amidst different 
external circumstances with which 
quite different ideas are associated— 
or perchance while thinking in a 
desultory way about the matter while 
one is lying in bed. 

Incidentally, few situations are more 
different from those present at the 
time of the actual occurrence of an 
event than the situation during sleep; 
and it is in the thinking during 
sleep—dreaming—that we are the 
most fantastically creative. 

In a sense, all thinking is creative 
and problem solving. In some cases, 
however, the problems are subjective 
and personal and so are the solutions. 
The problem may be one of promoting 
self-esteem and the solution may be 
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to dwell upon and exaggerate certain 
events which minister to self-esteem. 
This is recreating and changing the 
past to solve a problem; the fact that 
the solution may be unrealistic in no 
way refutes the essential similarity 
of the basic factors to those involved 
in objective socially desirable crea- 
tivity and problem solving. A reali- 
zation of the ubiquitousness of 
creativity should make it less myste- 
rious and easier to study and under- 
stand. 


N CONCLUDING I must reiterate 

that I have made no claim to have 
explained the highest levels of human 
creativity, as a Beethoven, a Leonardo, 
a Goethe, or an Edison. Any such 
attempt on my part would be pre- 
sumptuous and premature. I have 
dealt mainly with the beginnings of 
curiosity and creativity as they are 
found frequently in the everyday 
development of children and of many 
animals. These beginnings may be 
explained at least in part through the 
operation of a general principle, that 
of optimal stimulation and of the 
tendency for present circumstances to 
transform memories the past. 
These may derstand 
why childre with the 
most exciting things \gIr environ- 
ments and to change both those 
environments and their own past 
experiences, thus creating something 
new and stimulating. The principle 
of optimal stimulation in its simplest 
terms is that those activities are 
strengthened and tend to predominate 
which raise stimulation from inade- 
quate levels toward an optimal one. 
Exploration, investigation, research, 
and transformation of either the past 
or the present will be only desultory 
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and unsystematic, however, unless 
guided by training and energized by 
association with encouragement, sta- 
tus, or other of the numerous incen- 
tives of a dynamic culture—and 
herein lie some implications for 
education. 

These implications are somewhat 
different from those which have fol- 
lowed from the hitherto generally 
accepted notion that learning is pri- 
marily a matter of drive or tension 
reduction. According to that theory, 
individuals learn what will reduce 
their curiosity or exploratory “drives” 
or what will diminish their anxieties 
and tensions. It seems to me, as I 


have indicated, that there are reasons 
to doubt the existence of these alleged 
“drives,” assuch. Furthermore, stu- 
dents do not ordinarily seem to study 
in order to reduce any drives, anxieties, 
or tensions; on the contrary, they seem 
to learn most effectively what is 


stimulating and exciting to them. 
There are exciting aspects of the 
quest for knowledge; but, by and 
large, study of a textbook or other 
educational material in any area from 
chemistry to philosophy cannot ordi- 
narily compete in stimulating qualities 
with numerous exciting distractions 
luring the student away from thorough 
persistent study. At least until he has 
firmly established work habits, he 
needs desperately to introduce the 
so-called extraneous or acquired 
motives of Western culture to make 
his studies reasonably exciting. These 
motives have been much maligned in 
the recent past by “progressive” 
educators as not being natural to, or 
inherent in, the objects of study. It 
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is true, of course, that like almost 
anything else, they have been exag- 
gerated and misused at times; but, 
nevertheless, they would seem to be 
urgently needed by most young people 
to motivate the long and arduous 
effort involved in obtaining the educa- 
tion and training required to deal 
effectively with modern life and to 
fulfill their own potentialities. 
Though there is a good deal a 
student can do to make a text come 
to life—he can develop the implica- 
tions for himself and for his fellows— 
much still remains as sheer drudgery, 
mastery of which becomes possible 
only by thoughts of pleasing parents, 
marks of distinction, honors, or other 
goals to be obtained, and ignominy 
to be avoided. There is a vast 
difference between the quick exciting 
results of, say, finger painting in 
Nursery School and the distant and 
uncertain results of learning the 
derivation of a mathematical formula. 
In the former, curiosity and creative- 
ness are immediately supported by the 
additional stimulation they produce. 
It would seem to follow from a 
principle of optimal stimulation in 
learning that we need, not to discard 
nor even to weaken extraneous 
motives in the educational process, 
but to strengthen them; and especially 
to learn how to use them discriminat- 
ingly as needed. We need to make 
clear the realization that curiosity, 
exploration, and creativeness consist, 
not of needs, drives, urges, or desires 
inherent as entities within man, but 
of the kind of behavior which is 
elicited by optimally stimulating and 


exciting situations. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 3] 





Who Will Teach the General- 
Education Student? 


By L. J. HETENYi 


An Outline of the Desired Preparation and Attitudes of the Teacher 


OLLEGES and _universities 
around the nation are now 
faced with an onslaught of 
students which, though formidable, is 
but a mild sample of things to come. 
Funds, buildings, equipment all are 
in short supply; but foremost among 
the shortages are the men and women 
competent to teach general-education 
courses. Money and material goods 
may be obtained rather quickly—once 
the public is willing to assume the 
responsibility—but a qualified teacher 
simply cannot be turned out over- 
night. In desperation, administra- 
tors of general-education programs 
make periodic raids on placement 
offices in our large universities, hiring 
anybody who can lay claim to an 
advanced degree—with the pious hope 
that all may yet turn out for the best. 
Since the possession of even the 
highest degree often leaves the owner 
woefully unprepared as a teacher of 
general studies, many proposals have 
been advanced to revise our programs 
of graduate study. Such plans, though 
desperately needed, cannot be effec- 
tive soon enough to meet the current 
crisis. A few measures which can be 
taken now to meet the most critical 
staff needs in general education are 
here proposed. 
A necessary first step is the frank 


admission that in an age of specializa- 
tion too many persons obtaining 
graduate degrees lack the broad back- 
ground needed by the successful 
teacher of general studies. This work 
demands interests and competence 
which far exceed the bounds of a 
single specialized subject. No matter 
how brilliant, learned, or eager a 
person might be, so long as his gifts 
operate only within the confines of a 
severely circumscribed area, his value 
in general education is limited. It is 
precisely for this reason that so much 
criticism is directed against the preva- 
lent pattern of graduate training. 
Though obvious to a ludicrous point, 
it still is true that a good teacher in 
general education must himself be 
““generally”’ educated. At present, 
proud ownership of a doctorate is no 
guaranty that such is the case. 
Second, many students’ enter 
general-education courses with atti- 
tudes perceptibly different from those 
held by students in specialized depart- 
ments. Almost all programs, particu- 
larly in large institutions, involve a 
series of required courses, which are 
arranged on the plausible assumption 
that free election of such work is 
rarest among the very students who 
most desperately need it. Asa result, 
classes are heavily populated with 
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individuals who regard the whole 
business as an unjust infringement of 
their liberties, a hurdle to be overcome 
in a minimum of time and with a 
maximum of leisure. Furthermore, 
since it is customary to concentrate 
these courses in the freshman and 
sophomore years, an instructor cannot 
expect his classes to show much 
facility in simple matters like note 
taking, constructive discussion, or 
profitable use of study facilities. 
Practitioners in general education 
must, therefore, be particularly skillful 
in their techniques of instruction. 
They must arouse interest where 
little may be present, they must 
inspire and sustain progress where 
preparation is scanty, they must, in 
other words, be most felicitous in 
coping with a difficult teaching 
situation. 


GLANCE at each of these 

requirements in turn may sug- 
gest that a solution to the immediate 
problem is not beyond hope. Each 
year a substantial number of students 
receive Bachelors’ degrees where the 
officially recorded major is only a 
partial indication of their preparation. 
Such students often have acquired the 
equivalent (or near-equivalent) of 
two majors or more. The student’s 
interest has changed after substantial 
work on one major has been com- 
pleted; a gifted student occasionally 
has amassed credits in excess of 
graduation requirements in an area 
not covered by his nominal concentra- 
tion; some individuals have even 
supplemented their officially recorded 
accomplishments through private 
lessons or independent study. That 
this is not idle speculation is supported 
by three of my own students in 
recent years. One graduated in Eng- 
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lish, but he acquired enough credits 
to qualify as a music major. Another, 
also majoring in English, was within a 
few credits of being able to present 
a second major in philosophy. A 
third, while searching for a field of em- 
phasis, did substantial work in Eng- 
lish, journalism, and political science. 
Upon graduation, each of the three 
could boast of a background which in 
intensity matched and in extensive- 
ness far surpassed that of the con- 
ventional graduate. 

Even more significantly, this broad- 
ening process may not stop with the 
Bachelor’s degree. An appreciable 
number of students complete an 
undergraduate major, then change 
their interests as they enter graduate 
school. It is a widespread custom to 
require removal of deficiencies in the 
new field before attainment of a 
Master’s degree. Thus the student, 
in effect, has received the full under- 


graduate course of study in two 
areas, while also acquiring the depth 
associated with his specialty on the 
Master’s level. 

Less frequently, but still in a 
significant number of cases, a similar 
process takes place as the doctoral 


program is begun. Again, drawing 
only on my limited circle of acquaint- 
ances, I find persons whose three 
degrees (from B.A. through doctorate) 
encompass no less than three different 
majors. To list only a small sample: 
one of my acquaintances obtained his 
undergraduate training in engineering, 
his Master’s in English, and the 
doctorate in philosophy. Another 
boasts a B.A. in literature (compara- 
tive), an M.A. in fine arts, and a 
Ph.D. in philosophy. The third 
received a Bachelor’s degree in busi- 
ness administration, a Master’s in 
musicology, and a doctorate in philos- 
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ophy of education. Admittedly these 
are extreme cases, involving, as they 
do, three widely separated fields for 
the three degrees, but they can be 
paralleled by many instances where 
the number of fields and the dis- 
ciplinary distance between them is 
more modest. I submit that the vari- 
ety of training involved in these 
illustrations is more likely to produce 
an individual with the broad back- 
ground needed in general education 
than the customary accumulation of 
work in a single specialty. In this 
case, we need not look to the future, 
for these men are among us now and 
it behooves us to employ them where 
they can make their best contribution. 

The registrars of the nation can 
perform yeoman service in this in- 
stance. Were they to keep a special 
file of undergraduates who, in addition 
to their “official” major, had, let us 
say, the equivalent of half or more of 
a second specialty and were they to 
keep a similar file on graduate stu- 
dents who have shifted majors, they 
could provide a helpful source to 
which administrators could turn for 
promising candidates. If to this group 
we add the graduates of several well 
publicized “‘cross-area” or “group 
major” programs (such as those at 
the University of Chicago and else- 
where), if we searched out the rela- 
tively few holders of degrees from 
institutions customarily granting ad- 
vanced degrees involving broad areas 
(such as the products of some special 
doctoral programs at Harvard, Emory, 
and Michigan State), a rather impres- 
sive number of people could be found 
whose training does not suffer from 
overspecialization. To be sure, a 
measure of discretion is indicated. 
Changes in major during and between 
degrees may indicate a catholicity of 
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interest—it may also be a symptom 
of neurotic insecurity. Effective 
screening of records and careful inter- 
viewing could, however, easily weed 
out the undesirables in the group. 


HE second problem, to find men 

who can work effectively with 
the kind of students who populate 
general-education classes, is by no 
means fully solved. Avoidance of 
narrow specialization is no certain 
promise of outstanding instructional 
skill. Some familiarity with: the 
learning and teaching process is also 
desirable. Here I expect many a 
colleague to rise in righteous indigna- 
tion and accuse me of turning over 
general education to those he decries 
as “‘educationists.”” With this risk, I 
must insist that a modicum of knowl- 
edge in the field of psychology, some 
familiarity with class and extra-class 
instructional procedures, even a bit 
of training in guidance techniques are 
desirable for optimal discharge of 
general-education responsibilities. In 
some instances it may be that a few 
courses devised and administered for 
candidates seeking academic careers 
in general education would be the 
best way to impart the skills in 
question. Should this be the case 
and should, Aorribile dictu, these 
courses carry the word “education” 
in their titles, I, for one, would not 
feel that the academic profession has 
started on the primrose path. Neither 
do I believe that this is the only, or 
always the most expeditious approach. 
Too often the necessary time is not 
available. But let us not forget, 
these men are supposedly well ad- 
vanced in their education; they should 
be able to profit substantially from 
their own efforts if only someone took 
the time and trouble to direct their 
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attention to helpful sources. Some 
time before being turned loose on 
their own, prospective instructors 
might be given a limited number of 
pertinent readings; they could be 
assembled in periodic discussion 
groups or seminars with successful 
men in the field; possibly the members 
of their own guidance committees 
might contribute valuable hints from 
their long teaching experience. I am 
well aware of the fact that any such 
undertaking would not eventuate in 
training of great intensity, but as an 
emergency measure, a combination of 
the procedures mentioned has distinct 
merits. 

There are those who would argue 
the superfluity of all this. Educators 
firmly committed to the doctrine that 
knowledge of subject-matter is all the 
prospective college instructor needs, 
are not likely to make exceptions in 
favor of general education. I will not 
attempt to sway them by introducing 
statistical tables or quoting recognized 
leaders in the field. Perhaps a single 
incident, which has come to my 
attention quite recently, will give 
evidence of the existence of contrary 
opinions among students at the very 
threshold of their teaching careers. 

In a large northern university a 
group of graduate assistants was 
asked to assume teaching duties in a 
required general-education course. 
These men had completed most of 
their work for the doctorate and had, 
presumably, mastered a greater part 
of the subject they were supposed to 
teach. Yet many of them (a heavy 
majority) expressed great diffidence 
about the contemplated teaching 
assignments, requested that their serv- 
ices be employed in research projects, 
and even volunteered to work over 
time at routine chores rather than 
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take over sections of the course. 
Their comments suggested a psycho- 
logical unreadiness to offer the kind 
of instruction they were expected to 
give. Certainly a single incident, 
though involving quite a few people, 
is not enough ground for sweeping 
generalizations. Contrary cases could 
be cited where no such reluctance 
appeared, but the case does recall 
something many of us tend to forget: 
the painful inadequacy we felt when 
facing our first class. There we 
stood, alone and helpless, buttressed 
with mountains of knowledge gleaned 
from our graduate research and seem- 
ingly quite unable to bring this 
rich treasure to the Freshmen who sat 
before us. It took years to learn the 
art and science of dealing with 
beginning students, whose youthful 
exuberance was only matched by a 
supreme indifference toward the intel- 
lectual delicacies we spread before 
them. Now the time is short, the 
process must be speeded up or general 
education will founder for lack of a 
qualified staff. That is why I so 
earnestly plead for some preparation 
in the intricacies of the teaching 
process. 


HE only true preparation for 

teaching is practical experience 
in the classroom. Yet only those 
who have held teaching assistantships 
have much opportunity to acquire 
such experience before assuming full- 
time faculty positions. Once this has 
taken place, they rarely receive any 
systematic help in improving their 
classroom performance. In any funda- 
mental revision of graduate programs 
for college teachers, I would strongly 
urge the establishment of a_ sub- 
stantial period of internship, but 
once again we cannot wait for the 
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ideal to materialize. There seems to 
be, however, one path we could follow 
now to derive a significant amount of 
the benefits anticipated from more 
elaborate plans. 

Universities with common problems 
and within reasonable distances from 
each other should band together in 
regional co-operatives. Some flexible 
arrangement could then be established 
for exchanging graduate students who 
plan to make general education a 
significant part of their teaching 
careers. These men could obtain a 
year’s supervised teaching while still 
working on their degrees. Aside from 
the practical, there is also a ma- 
jor psychological advantage to the 
co-operative plan. The apprentice 


instructor is less likely to feel self- 
conscious working in a department 
where his colleagues pro tem are not 
men under whom he is, or has been 
recently, taking courses. 


That in the 
process an ideational cross-fertiliza- 
tion of institutions is also to be 
expected, suggests an attractive by- 
product of the arrangement. Since 
regional associations of various kinds 
already exist, it may not be too 
sanguine to hope that a number of 
such plans could be put into effect 
almost immediately. All it takes is a 
bit of imagination and the willingness 
of key administrators to take the 
initiative. 

Just how beneficial the apprentice- 
ship system will be depends on the 
way in which these men and women 
are going to be employed. They 
should, above all, not be treated as 
welcome maids-of-all-work onto whose 
shoulders the regular staff unloads 
the more onerous chores of the 
department. Nor should they be 
hailed as a form of cheap labor, 
handling a maximum number of 
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classes for a minimum expenditure of 
cash. On the contrary, apprentices 
should be paid a living wage (if, 
indeed, the pay of a_ beginning 
instructor could be so described) for 
teaching loads well below full-time 
requirements. They should be invited 
to participate in department and 
committee meetings and be given a 
chance to observe the processes 
through which policy decisions are 
made and implemented. 

During the year of practical experi- 
ence, each young _professor-to-be 
should receive from an experienced 
teacher, serving as his mentor or 
counselor, advice on _ preparation, 
critiques of classroom performance, 
and some personal attention as he 
tries to adjust to a teaching position. 
A report reviewing the work of the 
year could also be furnished by the 
mentor for use by the apprentice and 
his “home” institution. Such a 
report would not only shed light on 
the qualities of the individual, but 
would also constitute a profitable 
method of evaluating the training 
program. All in all, the suggested 
apprenticeship system would, I 
believe, go far to improve the per- 
formance of general-education instruc- 
tors once they assume regular faculty 
status. It would also form a natural 
transition to in-service training. 


O FAR I have spoken about some 

things which can be done to find 
and develop men who can _ work 
effectively in general education. There 
remains the difficulty of inducing 
them to accept positions in the field. 
General education is handicapped not 
only by the universal academic malady 
of low salaries, but also by an unfavor- 
able competitive position vis-a-vis 
traditional specialized departments. 
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As of today, other factors being 
equal, nine out of ten candidates for 
appointment will unhesitatingly seek 
employment in a conventional “upper 
division” and will entertain sugges- 
tions for a career in general studies 
only when the preferred positions are 
denied them. Those who do enter 
the field too often consider it only a 
temporary stopgap and switch to the 
more familiar departments as soon as 
the opportunity arises. Surely there 
are some notable exceptions, but the 
general trend of staff preference is 
hard to mistake. 

To change the attitudes of the 
faculty group, it is necessary to face 
frankly some administrative practices 
and intra-institutional relationships 
which have grown up in universities 
offering programs of general educa- 
tion. In large schools this work 
either is offered under the auspices 
of a separate college or division, or 


is provided in a service capacity by 


departments of specialization. Both 
systems have advantages and short- 
comings, and the weaknesses of each 
have been so painful that faculty 
members can hardly be blamed for 
grasping the first chance to desert the 
field. Under the former system, the 
general-education staff usually has 
better opportunities for advancement 
in rank and salary and also acquires a 
definite stake in the welfare of the 
program. On the other hand, there 
usually exist severe restrictions on the 
variety of teaching, eventually leading 
to a loss of professional status and 
to intellectual stagnation. The second 
system, while avoiding these pitfalls, 
creates difficulties of its own. Under 
the departmental plan the work in 
general education is too often relegated 
to the least experienced or incompe- 
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tent members of the staff. In fact this 
plan frequently turns these offerings 
into a convenient dumping ground 
or penal colony for departmental 
misfits. Is it any wonder that here, 
too, the men who do stick with 
general education are faced with a 
serious loss of status in the academic 
community? 

Attempts to combine a separate 
administrative division for general 
education with a policy of dual 
appointments have been made in 
several universities. It was hoped 
that this pattern would relieve the 
tedium of repetitiveness, improve the 
status problem, and maintain the 
integrity of the programs. Though 
occasionally gratifying, the results 
have been far from uniformly happy. 
Too often the men on dual appoint- 
ment find that, by being in two 
administrative divisions, they are at 
home in neither—with discouraging 
consequences for their material well- 
being. To them exclusive appoint- 
ment in a_ specialized department 
becomes “‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” 

There is no single panacea to cure 
these ills. The size of an institution, 
its tradition, the administrative struc- 
ture, existing attitudes of the faculty, 
and, above all, the personalities of 
those in charge of the several divisions 
must be surveyed in each case before 
undertaking any specific course of 
action. Nevertheless, a few broad 
principles do exist to guide adminis- 
trators seeking to improve the attrac- 
tiveness of general-education work in 
their college. 

The first consideration which, I 
believe, must be kept in mind is the 
simple fact that gifted faculty mem- 
bers usually welcome a variety of 
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teaching assignments. I must in- 
sist that a great preponderance 
of valuable staff members will not 
long be happy working only in 
freshman and sophomore general- 
education courses. Restricting men 


exclusively to such jobs is likely to 
alienate the very people who have 
most to offer in the program. 


HE second point is of equal 
cogency. I believe that teachers 

are human beings. They like to eat, 
they like to clothe their families, and 
they like to enjoy respected status in 
their profession. Hence offering vari- 
ety at the price of penalizing the 
instructor in his search for material 
security and status is not a valid 
solution to the problem. If the size 
of the university calls for a separate 
general-education division, its faculty 
must be given access to courses on 
other levels of instruction. Further- 
more, if there is any danger of dual 
affiliations resulting in financial handi- 
caps, then this opportunity must be 
tendered without formalized multiple 
appointments. Loan agreements be- 
tween divisions, extensive consulta- 
tion about faculty needs by adminis- 
trators, consistent flexible utilization 
of available talents must be made 
common practice, while still maintain- 
ing a single administrative home for 
each instructor. Whether this home 
is to be in a department of specializa- 
tion or in the general-education divi- 
sion will have to depend on the 
preponderant work of a given person. 
It is hard to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of close liaison between the 
divisions concerned when appoint- 
ments are made, nor can one stress 
too strongly the need for vigorous 
backing from the highest levels of 
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administration if such a policy is to 
succeed. In the process, much must 
be done to break down the prevalent 
aversion of department heads and 
other policy makers against candi- 
dates whose doctorate is not in a 
narrowly specialized area. Too often 
the very broadness which commends 
a man to the general-education divi- 
sion is held against him by those in 
control of his fate in the upper school. 
That such reluctance is largely a 
matter of prejudice, with little relation 
to undergraduate instruction, has 
been shown in case after case. But 
prejudices die hard and so powerful 
support of the administratively exalted 
is necessary to institute and maintain 
the suggested policy. 

In smaller institutions, where gen- 
eral education is more often assigned 
to the traditional departments, similar 
results can be obtained if, and only 
if, more than casual attention is paid 
to these service functions. To ensure 
that malpractices are eliminated, some 
responsible person should be placed in 
charge of all general-education se- 
quences and he should be backed in 
his requests for outstanding faculty 
members from the departments. 
Given an atmosphere, a tradition, in 
which the most respected professors 
become identified with general educa- 
tion, the status problem solves itself. 

Neither the content nor the methods 
of general studies are as _ firmly 
established as those in some of the 
older disciplines. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration to suggest that, for best 
results, a staff needs constant in- 
service training. And when it comes 
to evaluation, we _ have hardly 
scratched the surface. An instructor 
who enters this field will have to 
learn much as he goes along, growing 
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himself as he improves the program. 

The objectives of these courses 
without exception include some 
noble words advocating the unifica- 
tion of the entire sequence. Indi- 
vidual offerings are supposed to cohere 
into an integrated whole, but rarely 
do anything of the sort. On paper, 
the faculty is charged with a major 
réle in bringing about this integration. 
But what are the facts? Much of the 
time instructors in one area know 
little about what the rest of the 
program is doing. Students’ ques- 
tions about matters discussed in one 
class are likely to evoke embarrassed 
evasions when raised in a supposedly 
related course. A part of in-service 
training should, therefore, be designed 
to promote extensive contacts between 
staffs of constituent offerings in the 
general-education sequence. In their 
first years of service, instructors need 
to familiarize themselves with all 


offerings in the program and when 
major revisions take place in an area, 
opportunities must be provided to 


renew this experience. A way must 
be found by which no member of the 
general-education staff remains a 
stranger to any of the courses. In 
some instances it is possible to rotate 
instructors among related areas, in 
others it may be necessary to request 
that staff members audit courses they 
do not teach. 

Along the same lines it might be 
suggested that the various divisions 
organize periodic seminars, joint com- 
mittees, exchange lectures, or similar 
activities to promote a modicum of 
staff co-ordination. How many of us 
in the humanities area, for example, 
can honestly state that we know what 
is taking place in general-education 
science courses? And how many 
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could claim that their own teaching 
has taken much cognizance of work 
done in the related areas? In-service 
training is the fastest, most effective 
way to remedy the situation. 

As an example of successful in- 
service training (to improve instruc- 
tion within a single course) let me cite 
the so-called “‘briefing sessions” occur- 
ring periodically in the Humanities 
Department at the University of 
Florida. These meetings take place 
whenever new material is introduced, 
or when a substantial number of new 
instructors participate in the course. 
One or two men, whose special 
interest the material touches, take 
charge of department meetings and 
staff members, both old and new, 
enter into a vigorous discussion of the 
documents in question. These sessions 
deal not only with the nature and 
meaning of the proposed new content, 
but also raise questions of presenta- 
tion and offer alternative avenues of 
exploration. In addition to serving 
their primary function of “teaching 
the teachers,” these sessions have 
contributed to a growth of the course, 
produced valuable teaching aids, and 
even prepared the ground for exten- 
sive evaluation of the program. 


NGENIOUS methods of using stu- 

dent responses, co-operative ven- 
tures in classroom instruction, rotating 
resource personnel to increase staff 
competence have been tried success- 
fully. No approach is_ inherently 
foolproof, nor is each technique going 
to succeed in every setting. Some 
form of in-service training will, how- 
ever, be of benefit to the staff of every 
general-education program. This may 
be inherent in the nature of the 

[Continued on page 176) 
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Class Size in Higher 


Education’ 

In response to the request of the 
president of my institution, I under- 
took a survey of the published litera- 
ture on class size and its effect on 
student achievement. The report 
which was made as a result of this 
assignment plus a few interpolated 
value judgments makes up this com- 
munication. 

In making the survey of studies on 
size of class, I have asked, What does 
the literature have to say about the 
effect of size of class upon student 
achievement at the university or 
college level? To answer this ques- 
tion, I have had recourse to the 
Psychological Abstracts and to the 
Education Index throughout their 
periods of publication. All articles 
pertinent to the problem as stated 
were followed up. Some _ reports 
proved useless for my purpose; others 
were unavailable. However, I have 
examined such a large number of 
published studies that in my opinion 
further references would not alter the 
general conclusions. 

The general consensus of objective 
and experimental studies is that mere 
size of class as such has little if any 
effect on the degree to which the 
student can acquire a knowledge of 
facts as measured by his performance 
on an objective examination. Forty- 
six of the Hudelson studies (2) and 
four others (6, 8, 9, 11) indicate that 


1Reported by Frank Ray Wilkinson, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, Brigham Young University. 


the larger classes may be slightly 
beneficial in this regard. Thirteen 
of the Hudelson studies (2) and one 
other (5) tend to support the opposite 
point of view. Three independent 
studies (1, 3, 7) indicate no benefits 
either way. In addition, studies prior 
to Hudelson’s are equally divided: 
one for small classes and one for no 
effect This is hardly a new conclu- 
sion. The reader is warned, however, 
that this conclusion is nearly meaning- 
less in most practical situations due 
to the failure to take cognizance of 
many other important variables insep- 
arable from class-size considerations. 
In addition, while the differences for 
or against a given class size may in 
some cases be statistically significant, 
they are uniformly small. In the 
cases favoring larger classes in which 
attempts have been made to explain 
the phenomenon, the resulting expla- 
nations are generally in terms of 
increased motivation and discipline 
in preparation and presentation on 
the part of the teacher. 

Some of the variables not con- 
sidered in these studies are discussed 
here. 

The first is the meaning of size. The 
words “large”’ and “‘small” (as refer- 
ring to class size) have been variously 
interpreted. Large may refer to any 
size from thirty-five to two hundred 
or even three hundred, while small may 
refer to any size from one or two to 
twenty-five or thirty-five (as high as 
eighty-one in the Hudelson studies). 


2See review in Hudelson (2). 
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There has been no systematic grada- 
tion of size in any study nor have the 
limits ever been tested to determine 
how large or small a class may 
be and still be effective. 

The significance of teaching method is 
a second consideration. Most of the 
early experimental investigations 
(including Hudelson’s) have been one- 
factor studies. That is, the investi- 
gators have made attempts to control 
all factors including teaching method 
and intelligence, thus varying class 
size alone and holding all else constant 
(27). Many other studies indicate 
that variation of teaching method may 
have effect on the degree to which the 
student can acquire a knowledge of 
facts (50, $3, 54, 57, 60, 61, 68). That 
teaching method is a pertinent factor 
in the present inquiry is obvious. Any 
variation in class size is likely to 
produce variations in teaching meth- 
ods. For example, one is unlikely to 
hold an informal discussion with one 
hundred students, but at the same 
time, it is also unlikely that one will 
confine himself to the lecture method 
in a class of ten or fifteen. At least 
one investigator regards teaching 
method as the relevant variable rather 
than class size (60). Several studies 
indicate the importance of different 
levels of student ability in this 
regard (38). Nevertheless, the rela- 
tion between class size and teaching 
method has not been adequately 
explored. 

A third variable is the meaning of 
student achievement. Nearly all experi- 
mental studies have used objective 
tests (true-false, multiple-choice, com- 
pletion) as the criteria of student 
achievement. The most persistent 


One study found that large classes favor 
achievement even on essay tests (53), but this 
study was primarily concerned with teaching 
method rather than class size as such. 
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attack on large classes has been that 
they do not promote certain non- 
measurable or, at least, seldom meas- 
ured aspects of achievement which 
small classes do promote and which 
do not show up on objective-type 
course examinations (17, 18, Ig, 20, 
22, 24, 26, 32, 43, 46, §2, 57). The 
argument here is that education 
should and does provide more than a 
mere knowledge of facts (69). Some 
additional purposes have been sug- 
gested: 


1. Changes in student attitudes—as in 
social studies or mental hygiene 

. Interest in the course materia! 

. Desire to proceed further in the 
subject—perhaps to make the subject 
the basis of one’s life work (32, 43) 

. Understanding of the basic concepts 
underlying the facts taught (57) 

. Ability and training in thinking and 
making judgments 

. Attributes of a good citizen and a 
moral, social, and competent individual 


Only a few objective studies have 
dealt with such aspects of student 
achievement (57, 59, 68), and then 
only when other factors than class 
size alone were being investigated. 
Both those who criticize and those 


who defend large classes refer to 
these aspects without objective data 
upon which to base their stand, 
although it must be noted that a few 
objective studies have indicated no 
specific effects of different teaching 
methods on such things as attitude 
(57, 59) and social and emotional 
adjustment (55, 61). On the other 
hand, certain of these intangibles may 
be enhanced by non-directive methods 
in the classroom (57). 

It could be argued (25) that these 
aspects of achievement being seldom 
considered in the usual marking pro- 
cedures in college classes, have little 
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or no place in the certification of the 
student as competent and educated. 
Therefore, the practical problem is 
really the one which has been objec- 
tively studied. This argument be- 
comes increasingly meaningful when 
it is noted that most of the research 
in making educational measurement 
more reliable and valid points to 
greater and greater objectivity of test 
instruments. However, judging from 
their recent articles dealing with class 
size on both the higher and lower 
levels of education, most educators 
seem to have tacitly accepted the 
premises that these additional objec- 
tives are valid and that large classes 
tend to prevent their being met (34, 
for example). Even the recently 


stated arguments in favor of large 
classes tend to accept these premises 
and to justify large classes on grounds 
of economic and practical necessity 
(34) with the additional assurance 


that, at least, they do not inhibit the 
learning of facts, per se. One author 
(19) suggests that two different kinds 
of education, both desirable, are being 
confused: (a) mass (factual) education 
for most of the people, and (4) the 
intimate, teacher-student type of edu- 
cation which, so the author argues, 
produces the relatively few scientists, 
thinkers, and artists. Another author 
(32) tends to substantiate this point 
of view with regard to the teaching of 
physics. By this argument, both large 
classes, conducive to purpose a, and 
small classes, conducive to purpose 4, 
are necessary. The argument then 
proceeds to use this point to justify 
the small liberal-arts college or uni- 
versity as well as the large, usually 
state-supported, university. There 
would seem to be here a germ of 
thought that ought to be followed 
further. However, the effect of size 
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of classes in this argument is taken 
for granted without objective evidence 
other than the personal experience of 
the authors. It seems incredible that 
greater effort has not been made to 
explore objectively (non-emotionally) 
the problem of educational objectives 
and their effects. The conclusion is 
forced upon one that this has never 
been done. 

A fourth variable the réle of subject- 
matter has been overlooked. The vast 
majority of studies dealing with class 
size, as well as those dealing with 
teaching method, have utilized courses 
in education or psychology. A few 
have included philosophy and mathe- 
matics. Nothing objective has been 
done with languages, a very little with 
the physical and biological sciences 
(and then only with physics, appar- 
ently). One now under way deals 
with certain aspects of engineering 
(12). In every case, except possibly 
the Hudelson studies, the criterion 
for subject-matter has been avail- 
ability of the class for experimental 
handling. No attempt has been made 
to study subject-matter systemati- 
cally as a factor in student achievement 
in larger and smaller classes. This is 
true even though the Hudelson studies 
early pointed up the importance of 
subject-matter as a factor influencing 
the results. In at least one case (61) 
evidence has been presented that 
subject-matter (philosophy versus psy- 
chology) makes a difference in per- 
formance on tests between classes 
using different teaching methods. The 
fact that the relation of subject-matter 
to class size and achievement is 
largely unexplored would seem difh- 
cult to understand when it appears 
so obvious that where different things 
are being taught, different teaching 
methods might be needed. Such 
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fundamental distinctions as _ those 
between attitudinal subject-matter 
(as a course in mental hygiene), skills 
courses (beginning English or statis- 
tics), and factual-content courses (Are 
there any pure examples?) would 
certainly seem to demand investiga- 
tion as factors influencing the rela- 
tionship between class size and 
achievement. 

A fifth variable is motivation. None 
of the objective studies has considered 
student motivation as a pertinent 
variable. At least two authors (25, 
36) have criticized modern educational 
processes in the college and university 
as “‘spoon-feeding” and have sug- 
gested that if the students would 
approach higher education “with a 
barely controlled desire to learn” (36) 
rather than a “show me”’ attitude, 
large classes might be much more 
feasible. Cherrington suggests that 


the present job of the teacher is to 


shame (motivate) the student into 
learning by the use of recitations, 
quizzes, and the like. This naturally 
works better where the group is so 
small that the teacher can get around 
to all. Obviously these are thought- 
ful but non-objective approaches to 
the problem. Except for these, how- 
ever, studies have generally ignored 
this aspect of the class-size problem. 

A sixth variable is the influence and 
meaning of the teacher's attitudes. A 
few studies have dealt with surveys 
of the opinions of students and educa- 
tors on the class-size problem (44, 
45, 70). Almost universally, smaller 
classes are favored. However, one 
study (14) points out that this is 
largely a matter of past experience. 
The teacher or student who has had 
some satisfying experience with a 
class of a given size learns to favor 
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that size class. Some teachers even 
indicated a stimulating experience 
from the large class. Criticisms of 
large classes have been made on the 
basis of teacher wear-and-tear (17, 
20, 47). On the other hand, it has 
been convincingly pointed out (34) 
that with adequate clerical assistance, 
such wear-and-tear is largely imagi- 
nary. The need for clerical assistance 
cannot be overstressed in the large 
class, however. To some extent, this 
problem ties in with the problem of 
the nature of the course material 
and the problem of the competence of 
the individual teacher in handling 
large classes. 

The sixth variable is the personality 
of the instructor. Some studies suggest 
that there are individual differences 
on the part of the instructors in 
ability to handle large classes (13, 
29, 41). This is hardly a surprising 
conclusion. Yet, due, perhaps, to 
the sensitivity of a profession insecure 
in its ignorance about itself, this 
variable seems to be the least explored 
of any. While I suspect that great 
practical importance for the solution 
of the class-size problem is hidden in 
this variable, I can suggest nothing 
about the reconciliation of this point 
with what seems to be equally impor- 
tant if not more important a factor, 
that of academic freedom. 

A note on the history of the 
investigation of this problem might 
be in order at this point. For a 
comprehensive and logically developed 
statement, the reader is referred to 
the article on class size in the Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research (40). 
It only remains to say that following 
the decline in interest in the problem 
during the 1930’s, educators began 
accepting more and more the findings 
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of psychologists (57, 58, 66, 67, 75, 
77, 78) with regard to group factors 
in problem solving, work, and mental 
hygiene. Apparently, they then ap- 
plied these findings to the classroom 
situation. To do so, it is necessary to 
regard the class as a productive unit 
(58, 65, 75) whose major aim is to 
accomplish a given amount of work, 
solve a certain problem, or evolve a 
certain attitude. The natural con- 
sequence of this point of view is to 
produce a uniformity of interests and 
attitudes, motivation and understand- 
ing on the part of the students (58) 
since the end product (the work or 
the problem solution) becomes the 
main consideration, not the process of 
achieving this end nor the concom- 
itant development in the individual 
of skill and understanding. (It seems 
a kind of article of faith with educators 
that, somehow, these latter considera- 
tions will also be met—that the 


student will by osmosis soak up the 


benefits of his education. Again, no 
clear evidence is presented.) Having, 
therefore, adopted these goals as a 
necessary consequence of adopting 
the techniques developed by psy- 
chologists for group productivity, the 
thinking of educators seems to have 
become entrenched; so that recent 
work on the class-size problem has 
been almost entirely in terms of what 
effect different class sizes will have 
on the production achievements of 
the group. This has resulted in a 
notable absence of reference to the 
individual except as a member of the 
group. Thus, there is, in recent years, 
a lack of experimental work on class 
size as it relates to the education 
of the individual student. In this 
way, the earlier results have been 
short-circuited, and the emotional 
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acceptance of small classes as desir- 
able in themselves, which has been 
deemed self-evident (24), has been 
preserved. This view seems to be 
substantiated by a survey of the 
published reports (69 through 79) on 
the elementary-school level. 

In summary, there seems to be no 
doubt that the size of the class has 
little if any effect upon student per- 
formance on objective-type examina- 
tions (2, 37, 38, 39, 40). Due to a 
lack of agreement, however, on just 
what objectives are to be met in 
various classes, there would seem to 
be no evidence that will justify the 
removal of all restraints from class 
size in all subjects. Most educators 
are in agreement, without evidence 
therefor, that there are a number of 
valuable intangibles that the student 
will fail to acquire in a large class and 
that these are the main objectives of 
education rather than the acquisition 
of facts. Probably this view comes 
from the prevailing beliefs with 
regard to the aims of education on 
the elementary-school level (69, 76) 
which are: to socialize the individual, 
to provide him with skills for living 
(not necessarily mental skills), and 
to provide a situation in which he 
may work out his conflicts and develop 
healthy attitudes toward life and his 
fellow men. Without suggesting any- 
thing about the foregoing as proper 
objectives of elementary-school edu- 
cation, we might profitably reconsider 
their relevance to the process of 
higher education. At any rate, judg- 
ing by the actual practices of marking 
and such activities in the college and 
university setting, they are more or 
less pious matters of faith largely 
ignored in the processes of teaching 
and evaluating the student. 
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I should like to suggest that the 
following outline be used in making a 
proper evaluation of the whole problem 
of class size and teaching method: 


Establish an agreed-upon set of objectives 
for higher education. 


Engage in extensive experimentation 
involving the manipulation of class size, 
teaching method, subject-matter, and 
teacher differences in such a way as to get 
at the interrelationships between all of 
these variables (viewed as dimensions 
rather than discrete all-or-none factors) 
to see what conditions or set of conditions 
best meet the objectives. (Of course, if 
the objectives should be stated exclusively 
in terms of the acquisition of facts, then 
much of the work has been done already.) 


Assess student achievement through a 
multiple battery of tests including objec- 
tive, factual knowledge tests, personality 
inventories, attitude scales, special meas- 
uring devices to quantify the less tangible 
items of achievement such as ability to 
judge clearly and the critical attitude in 
thinking as related to the subject-matter, 
and so on. 


Assess all the results in light of the 
economic and practical necessities of 
the particular university or college—the 
teacher load, degree of assistance avail- 
able to the teacher, the proper réle of the 
teacher in teaching, the attitudes of the 
teacher, the subject-matter, and others, 
before any final application of the results 
can be made to the actual practice of any 
given college or university. 


Until some attempt is made clearly 
and operationally to define the objec- 
tives of education in terms of what it 
is to do to the student, there is no 
point to further research. So far as is 
evident from the literature, no such 


research program has ever been 
attempted. I know of none being 
attempted at the present time. 

The references in the bibliography 
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are classified according to their major 
contribution to the study of the 
general problem. Within each classi- 
fication, the references are arranged 
chronologically. The numbers of the 
references are those used in the text 
of the article. The classifications 
used, in the order of their appearance, 
are as follows: 


I. Class Size 

A. Objective (experimental) studies on 
achievement (Nos. 1-12) 

B. Objective (experimental) studies on 
other aspects of (No. 13) 

C. Attitudes toward (Nos. 14, 41 and 
42) 

D. Non-objective studies (Nos. 15-36) 

®. Reviews of the literature (Nos. 
37-49) 

F. Statistics on practices regarding 
(Nos. 41-44) 

G. Relation of teacher load to (Nos. 
45-47) 

H. Relation of course material to 
(Nos. 5, 30, and 44) 


II. Teaching methods 

. Objective (experimental) studies on 
(Nos. 48-61) 

. Student and teacher ratings of 
(Nos. 62-64) 

. Non-objective 
65-67) 

. Review of the literature on (No. 68) 


III. Selected class-size studies on the 
elementary-school level (Nos. 69-79) 


studies on (Nos. 
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The Institute on College and Uni- 
versity Administration will be held 
this summer at the University of 
Michigan, July 7-11. The discussion 
topics will include curriculum admin- 
istration, institutional — self-studies, 
developmental programs, administra- 
tive organization and efficiency, and 
trends in higher education affecting 
administration. The Institute is di- 
rected by Algo D. Henderson and 
James M. Davis and is under the 
auspices of the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education of the Univer- 
sity. Last year 60 persons attended 
the Institute, including 23 college and 
university presidents or members of 
presidents’ staffs, 26 deans, and 11 
others representing 21 states in all. 


A committee of nationally known 
scientists, researchers, and industrial- 
ists has been appointed to advise the 
University of Pittsburgh on the crea- 
tion and operation of an Institute for 
Experimental Medicine. This will be 
the first of a series of major institutes 
to be established at the University. 
This institute will be one “where 
original conceptions and _ original 
fundamental observations in biology 
are extended in a smooth continuum 

. . all the way to the solution of 
those problems that are the most 
important of the day,” according to 
Chancellor Litchfield. 


Because of the increasing shortage 
of college teachers in the Western 
states, the University of Southern 


California is expanding its program in 
higher education. Additional courses 
designed to serve doctoral candidates 
in various departments of the Uni- 
versity who want to enter college and 
university teaching are being planned. 
Also the long-range program will 
include recruitment of promising 
undergraduate and graduate students 
for careers in college teaching; training 
for such teaching, including the 
development of internships at the 
University and other co-operating 
institutions; and research in higher 
education. 


Tae appointment of a Board of 
Visitors to study and make recom- 
mendations for improvement of the 
academic programs of the five schools 
of the health professions—dentistry, 
medicine, nursing, pharmacy, and 
public health—has been announced 
by the University of Pittsburgh. The 
Board is comprised of eleven distin- 
guished educators and practitioners 
in these fields. The appointment of 
the Board is part of a long-range 
effort to improve the entire pro- 
gram of the University. Chancellor 
Edward H. Litchfield indicates that 
he expects to appoint similar boards 
for a number of other academic areas. 


A\w i1.ustratep brochure Engineer- 
ing Experience with Education has 
been written by Mu Rho Chi, an 
organization of engineering students 
who are combining experience in 
industry with their studies at Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and 
Cornell University. The brochure, 
published through the financial aid of 
eleven industrial firms sharing in the 
co-operative program with the three 
colleges, was designed by the student 
editors. The purpose in writing the 
pamphlet was to make “sure that no 
engineering students miss the oppor- 
tunity to join this type of program 
because of lack of knowledge about 
it.” 


A GRANT of $6,500 to the Library 
of Congress has been made by the 
Creole Foundation of Venezuela for 
a survey of teaching and research 
resources in Latin-American studies. 
The survey will be conducted in the 
United States by the Hispanic Foun- 
dation of the Library and will be made 
available to educational institutions, 
government agencies, and other organ- 
izations. The Creole Foundation was 
established in Caracas in 1956 by the 
Creole Petroleum Corporation, a 
United States company operating in 
Venezuela. 


Tae Annual Report of the American 
Civil Liberties Union is a booklet of 
112 pages, reporting in detail the 
organization’s activities and other 


developments in the field of its 
interest for the year ending June 30, 
1957. The report covers several 
hundred items, including court cases, 
actions of other government agencies, 
and non-government activities. The 
scope of the report is indicated by the 
titles of the chapters: National Secu- 
rity; Equality before the Law; Free- 
dom of Belief, Expression and Asso- 
ciation; Justice Under Law—Due 
Process; and International Civil 
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Liberties. One section in Chapter 
III deals with academic freedom under 
these subheads: Issues before the 
Federal Courts and Agencies, State 
and Local Issues, Issues within Edu- 
cational Institutions, and Education 
and Research. 


Tae Audio-Visual Aids Service at 
the University of Illinois is celebrating 
its Silver Anniversary. Its collection 
totals more than seventy-five hundred 
titles, seventeen thousand prints, and 
innumerable film strips. Last year 
almost five thousand school systems, 
civic organizations, clubs, churches, 
and so on—three thousand in Illinois 
and the rest scattered throughout the 
United States and many other nations 
—used the service regularly. An 
estimated ten million people viewed 
Audio-Visual Aids Service films in the 
past year. 


For the sixth year, San Francisco 
State College will sponsor a music and 
art appreciation European tour next 
summer for students and interested 
adults over eighteen. The party will 
leave New York July 3 for forty- 
five days abroad. Six units of college 
credit may be earned by those of the 
group who wish to do so, through 
preliminary and parallel studies. 
Further information may be obtained 
from D. Sterling Wheelwright, San 
Francisco State College. 


A WORKSHOP on Intergroup Rela- 
tions for social-science majors, social 
workers, teachers, community organi- 
zation workers, administrators, nurses, 
police, and hospital personnel will be 
offered by Western Reserve Univer- 
sity from June 16 to July 26. It is 
open to those who qualify as graduate 
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students. The workshop will be 
directed by Marvin B. Sussman, John 
B. Turner, and Eleanor K. Caplan. 
Areas to be covered in lectures and 
group discussions include the philo- 
sophical, social, and psychological 
aspects of prejudice; the history and 
present status of religious and ethnic 
groups in America; the legal approach 
to intergroup relations; a survey of 
relevant research studies and demo- 
graphic indexes of intergroup differ- 
ences; and intergroup relations in 
community organization, power rela- 
tions, religion, housing, and politics. 
A group research project is being 
planned to study the problems of 
housing for minority groups; the 
student may work on this project or 
on one of his own. Successful com- 
pletion of the workshop requirements 
carries six semester-hours of graduate 
credit in American culture, psychol- 
ogy, history, or sociology. Enrollment 
will be limited to forty; some part- 
and _full-tuition scholarships are 
available. 


Four fellowships for research on 
problems in higher education are 
available from the Southern Regional 
Education Board. They are for the 
year beginning September 1, 1958, 
and carry stipends of $5,000 to $7,000. 
They are designed to provide research 
experience on general problems of 
higher education, such as the recruit- 
ment of college teachers, the re- 
cruitment and selection of graduate 
students, or the economics of higher 
education. They are available for 
both post-doctoral and advanced pre- 
doctoral applicants. The fellowships 
are provided from funds made avail- 
able by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Applica- 
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tions may be obtained directly from 
the Southern Regional Education 
Board or from the chief administrative 
officer of the applicant’s college or 
university. 


Fe iowsuirs for participation in 
short courses in tissue culture are 
again being offered by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis to 
post-doctoral investigators, teachers, 
graduate students, and experienced 
laboratory personnel with the bac- 
calaureate degree. The fellowships 
may be used for study only in formal 
courses designed to teach the prin- 
ciples, techniques, and application of 
tissue culture. Funds will be awarded 
for the period necessary to complete 
the course, which, in most instances, 
is not expected to exceed six weeks. 
Financial assistance, based on indi- 
vidual need, may include an allowance 
for maintenance, tuition and fees, 
and round-trip transportation. Fur- 
ther information and application 
forms may be obtained from Division 
of Professional Education, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
301 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


A ren-man Co-operative School 
Study Commission has been organized 
by the University of Pittsburgh to 
study the relationships among the 
secondary schools, the liberal-arts 
programs of colleges and universities, 
and the graduate and professional 
programs. Membership of the Com- 
mission includes representatives of 
city, county, and independent school 
districts, private and public secondary 
schools, liberal-arts colleges, and the 
University of Pittsburgh School of 
Education. There is a _ full-time 
director. It is hoped that the Com- 
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mission’s study will lead to the 
development of an educational pro- 
gram based on principles of human 
development which will eliminate the 
gaps and duplications that now 
hamper the student’s growth. It is 
believed that it may be possible to 
shorten the time spent in high school, 
college, and professional school while 
providing a better education. 


[ wcreasinc use of teachers appointed 
from among the leading scientists, 
engineers, and architects living within 
commuting distance of the Institute 
is being made by Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. The adjunct teacher 
is a year-round member of the faculty, 
although he is expected to teach no 
more than one semester course each 
year. He has the use of academic 
facilities for study and research and 
is invited to attend faculty meetings 
and special lectures. He draws a 


salary that is based not merely on the 
time required to prepare and conduct 
three class sessions a week throughout 
a semester but also on that needed 
for him to participate in faculty 
functions such as course development, 


student advising, and educational 
symposiums that may arise during 
the year in his special field of interest. 

This program for augmenting 
faculty resources with adjunct pro- 
fessors, associate professors, and 
assistant professors was started in the 
fall of 1955 at the Hartford Graduate 
Division of Rensselaer Institute when 
the work of the regular staff was 
supplemented with part-time teaching 
by outstanding engineers and scien- 
tists from various corporations within 
the area. There are now forty-eight 
adjunct teachers. The manifest ad- 
vantages of the program have resulted 


next four years. 
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in its expansion into the schools of 
science, engineering, and architecture 
at Troy. 


A prize of $3,000 will be awarded 
to the author of the best book on 
the history of religion accepted by 
Harvard University Press during the 
The winning book 
will be published by the Press. This 
is the first of a series of $3,000 prize 
contests to be held every four years 
for authors of outstanding books in 
the fields of the natural and social 
sciences. Other prize subjects will 


be: 


The Principles of Commerce and Its 
Réle in Society, 1966 
The History and/or Philosophy of 
Medicine, 1970 
Law and Society, 1974 
The Principles of Inorganic Chemistry, 
1978 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
1982 
Agriculture in Theory and Practice, 
1986 
The Principles of Economics, 1990 
Human Physiology, 1994 
The History of the Natural Sciences, 
1998 
Science and the Practical Arts, 2002 
The Civilization of the Nations of the 
World in the Last Fifty Years in 
Relation to the Growth or Decline 
of the Population of these Nations, 
2006 


On the completion of the first 
series of twelve prize contests, the 
subjects will again be given out in 
turn. Funds for the prizes and for 
publication of the books were provided 
by Dr. Martyn Paine of New York 
who, at his death in 1877, left the 
bulk of his estate in trust for Harvard. 
Dr. Paine required that his initial 
bequest should accumulate until suff- 
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cient to carry out this program. 
Thus, the first of the prizes can only 
now be offered. 


Tae undergraduate newspaper of 
Amherst College, The Amherst Stu- 
dent, in January published a special 
eight-page supplement dealing with 
the problems of higher education as 
expressed by political and educational 
leaders. The contents included inter- 
views and comments by Presidents 
Charles W. Cole of Amherst, Harold 
Taylor of Sarah Lawrence, Barnaby 
Keeney of Brown, Harlan Hatcher of 
Michigan, and Jean Paul Mather of 
the University of Massachusetts; 
Jacques Barzun, dean of the graduate 
faculties of Columbia, Henry Steele 
Commager of Amherst; Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt; William H. Whyte, Jr., 
managing editor of Fortune; H. H. 
Wilson of Princeton; Governor Robert 
Meyner of New Jersey; Robert 
Hutchins, president of the Fund for 
the Republic; and other persons of 
note. The paper also presented staff- 
written articles on academic freedom, 
problems of college size, and finances. 


A ptonerrinc venture in the aca- 
demic testing of high-school Seniors 
has recently been completed in the 
state of Delaware through the co- 
operation of high-school and Univer- 
sity of Delaware officials and the 
American Association of University 


Women. More than thirty-two hun- 
dred students took part in the testing 
program, which was administered by 
volunteers from the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women assisted 
by high-school teachers and guidance 
counselors. The tests required two 
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full days and included reading, writ- 
ing, listening, social studies, science, 
and mathematics, as well as a measure 
of general scholastic aptitude. This 
was the first time the students had 
encountered a listening test, which 
tested their ability to understand 
poems, articles, directions, and stories, 
read to them as in a college lecture. 
All tests were new forms recently 
published by the Educational Testing 
Service. The tests were of two levels 
of difficulty. Higher-level tests were 
given to pupils in the college-prepara- 
tory program and pupils in non- 
academic programs who think they 
may enter college. A different series 
of tests was given to students in 
general and vocational curriculums 
who do not plan to enter college. 

In addition to the tests, students 
were asked to complete confidential 
information questionnaires which in- 
cluded questions concerning the 
health, family history, work and 
reading habits, and attitudes toward 
school and college. The results will 
be in the hands of guidance depart- 
ments before the end of the present 
semester. Each student will receive 
a leaflet on which his test scores are 
listed and interpreted. 

During the next five years, the 
research group of the University 
plans to keep informed concerning the 
whereabouts of the students who took 
part inthe program. A questionnaire 
will be sent to each student from time 
to time. The high-school testing 
program is an aspect of the Univer- 
sity’s long-range study directed 
toward the improvement of methods 
for identifying talented youth and the 
motivation of such students for college. 





-Editorial‘Comments - 





A Good Program 


HE program of Federal action 

to strengthen higher educa- 

tion recently proposed by the 
Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment, on behalf of the American 
Council on Education, is a notable 
contribution to the discussion of an 
important current issue. The purpose 
of the program proposed is clearly 
indicated in the title of the statement.' 
Evidently the proposals it comprises 
are the result of a great deal of careful 
study; they deserve serious considera- 
tion by all persons who feel concern- 
ed about the educational needs of 
the time. 

The statement opens with a brief 

discussion of the need for greatly 
strengthening American higher educa- 
tion. It rejects the idea of merely 
imitating Soviet education. 
. . . Unwise imitation of Russian educa- 
tion could be as disastrous for the 
United States as imitation of our educa- 
tional system would certainly be for the 
ruling clique in the Kremlin. The funda- 
mental problem facing the American 
people is how to improve and strengthen 
our educational structure, not how to 
remake it in blind admiration for the 
Russian model. 


Strengthening higher education to meet 
the foreseeable needs of the nation is not 


“c 


a short-term “crash” operation. . . . / All 
available resources must be mobilized for a 
sustained effort until the objective has 
been achieved. 


“A Proposed Program of Federal Action to 
Strengthen Higher Education in the Service of the 
Nation,” Higher Education and National Affairs, 
VII, No. 3 (January 22, 1958), pp. 1-7. 


This means more effective use by 
institutions of their present resources 
and greatly increased support from 
“individual donors, alumni organiza- 
tions, foundations, business and indus- 
try, labor, local communities, and the 
several states.”” These in the past 
have borne the major share of the 
financial burden and should continue 
to do so. “But bold Federal action 
is also imperative.” 

The Committee “‘does not suggest 
that the Federal Government assume 
new roles” such as making grants to 
increase faculty salaries but that it 
modify some existing operations so as 
to stop the drain they make on general 
institutional funds, and that it under- 
take programs “which experience has 
demonstrated can provide Federal 
support without Federal control.” 
The Government should take steps 
promptly 


. to increase the supply of qualified 
college teachers, expand and improve 
academic facilities, and offer financial aid 
to qualified college students. The mag- 
nitude of the Federal effort in each of 
these areas should be such as to make a 
significant contribution to the solution of 
the problem but more importantly, it 
should be such as to stimulate greater 
activity by other agencies by emphasizing 
the vital significance of the educational 
crisis to the American people as a whole 
(page 2). 


The Committee makes five major 
proposals for action by the Federal 
Government, the first four of which 
have to do with finance. First, in 
order to increase the number of 
qualified college teachers, the Govern- 
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ment should establish a system of 
grants to graduate schools offering 
the Ph.D. degree, to enable these 
institutions to offer fellowships to 
present graduate students and to 
prospective students “in academic 
areas where the instructional capacity 
of the institution is not being used 
to the fullest possible extent” (page 3). 
Second, it should provide financial 
assistance to approved institutions for 
the expansion of physical facilities. 
The present College Housing Loan 
Program should be continued and a 
new program of assistance for the 
construction of academic facilities 


should be instituted. This assistance 
should be in the form of grants up to 
50 per cent of construction costs, or 
low-interest forty-year loans for the 
full cost, at the option of each 
institution. 


The third proposal, which has to 


do with removing financial barriers 
to higher education for qualified 
students, has two parts. The Govern- 
ment should allow an income-tax 
credit of 30 per cent of the amount 
actually paid for tuition and fees to 
a higher educational institution. In 
addition, it should establish a broad 
Federal scholarship program “without 
limitation as to academic field” to 
ensure opportunity for college educa- 
tion for highly qualified students. 
Scholars should be selected on the 
basis of ability and achievement, and 
stipends graduated according to need. 
“.. . Federal funds should not be 
used to encourage students financially 
able to attend adequate institutions 
merely to seek admission to other 
institutions at a higher cost” (page $). 
There should be an average of one 
scholarship for each graduating class 
of each secondary school in the 
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country; each should be accompanied 
by a cost-of-education grant of $500 
to the institution that the holder 
attends. 

The fourth recommendation is that 
existing Federal programs affecting 
higher education be modified so as 
to prevent them from being financial 
burdens on colleges and universities. 
The fifth recommendation is different 
in that it does not deal with financial 
support. It calls for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Council of 
Educational Advisers to the President 
of the United States. In this recom- 
mendation the Council is following 
the lead of the President’s Committee 
on Education beyond the High School, 
except that it would have the council 
of advisers concerned with education 
at all levels rather than merely with 
higher education. 

The estimated cost of carrying out 
the first and third recommendations 
is $28,000,000 for the first year; 
eventually the annual cost would be 
$113,500,000. To carry out the 
second recommendation, an_ initial 
appropriation for grants and loans of 
$375,000,000 is recommended. “‘Addi- 
tional appropriations and authoriza- 
tions should be made in subsequent 
years, to meet evident needs”’ (page 4). 
No estimate of the cost of carrying 
out the fourth recommendation is 
made. 


O MUCH for a brief digest of the 
program as proposed by the Com- 
mittee. To discuss with any thor- 
oughness the questions it raises would 
require far more space than is avail- 
able here. Only a few points can be 
touched on. 
The Committee is right in giving 
high priority to increasing the supply 
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of qualified college teachers. Its pro- 
posal for grants to graduate schools to 
enable them to offer scholarships to 
present and prospective graduate stu- 
dents has great merit. Granting fel- 
lowships directly to students who can 
choose their institution tends to over- 
crowd the more prestigious univer- 
sities and leave partly unused the 
man power and facilities of others. 
Grants to the institutions, which 
would in turn offer the fellowships, 
would obviate this difficulty. The 
second, fourth, and _ fifth pro- 
posals, for financial assistance for the 
expansion of academic facilities, stop- 
ping the financial drains made by 
existing programs, and the establish- 
ment of a Council of Educational 
Advisers to the President, all have 
obvious merit. No doubt they will 
have general support by educators. 

The most controversial of the pro- 
posals is that for the provision of 
some twenty thousand Federal schol- 
arships a year. Readers of the 
Journat will recall that President 
Millett of Miami University, in our 
December issue, presented a strong 
case against a large-scale general 
Federal scholarship program.?. Mr. 
Millett argued his case on both 
educational and political grounds. 
He summarized his educational objec- 
tions as follows: 


. . . First, it might tend to encourage 
young people of highest ability to seek 
admission only to a few colleges and 
universities of high prestige, thus lowering 
the standards and aspirations of other 
institutions. Second, it would encourage 
the idea already spreading in many circies 
that the proper way to finance higher 
education is to charge the individual 
*Millett, John D. “Federal Scholarships,” 
— oF HicHer Epvucation, XXVIII (Decem- 
r, 1957), PP- 469-80, 515. 
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student the cost of his education. Accept- 
ance of this idea might well entail the 
loss of important values which now 
constitute a part of higher education. It 
would also make institutions rely upon 
a single source of income with consequent 
dangers for their independence. Third, 


there is no assurance that a large scholar- 
ship program by the Federal Government 
would succeed in recruiting more young 
people into our colleges and universities 
than the present system of partial subsidy 
for all students (page 476). 


His political objections are twofold: 


Federal control [which would accom- 
pany Federal support], is politically 
undesirable for two basic reasons. It 
must inevitably be a centralizing influence 
in education. . . . Second, Federal con- 
trol may result in a weakening of private 
and state initiative in educational affairs. 
This in turn can result only in the danger 
of limiting academic freedom. Surely, 
the recent threat of investigation by 
Congress into various educational institu- 
tions has not been so completely forgotten 
as to dull our sense of menace (page 480). 


We agree with the Committee 
rather than with Mr. Millett. To be 
sure, the objections that Mr. Millett 
urges are substantial. Any Federal 
scholarship program should take 
account of them and should have 
built-in safeguards against the dangers 
that he points out. Moreover, both 
the profession and the general public 
must practice the “eternal vigilance” 
that is the price of educational as of 
other liberty. As one of the quota- 
tions in the preceding paragraphs 
shows, the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions include certain provisions in- 
tended to prevent the overcrowding 
of some institutions while leaving 
others not fully used. As for Mr. 
Millett’s second educational objection, 
it does not seem inevitable that a 
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program that comprises one scholar- 
ship per high-school graduating class 
and is carefully administered will 
result in acceptance of the doctrine 
that the proper way to finance higher 
education is to charge each student 
the entire cost of his education. With 
respect to the third educational objec- 
tion, there may indeed be no “‘assur- 
ance” that a Federal scholarship 
program would recruit more young 
people than the present system. The 
question, however, is whether it would 
recruit more able young people. The 
plan is promising enough that it 
deserves a trial. 

Mr. Millett’s arguments on political 
grounds are likewise persuasive but 
not conclusive. We have in this 
country a strong tradition of local 
and state control and private enter- 
prise in higher education, and a 
general suspicion of centralized power. 
We have had experience with older 


Federal programs of support that did 


not involve Federal control. Hence 
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there is good reason to believe that 
the program proposed by the Com- 
mittee can be carried out without 
undue centralization or discourage- 
ment of state and private initiative. 
What are the chances that the 
program of the Committee will be 
adopted? In attempting to answer 
this question, we have to take account, 
not only of the educational and social 
arguments presented by the Com- 
mittee and Mr. Millett, but also of 
the state of the economy and the 
present political climate. Defense 
expenditures are increasing greatly; at 
the same time we are in a recession 
and there are demands for tax reduc- 
tion as a means of promoting recovery. 
There is fear of the inflationary 
consequences of deficit financing. 
Under these circumstances, adoption 
of the program does not seem likely 
in the near future. The program 
proposed by the Committee is a good 
one; we wish that its chances of early 
adoption were better than they are. 


R. H. E. 





Expectation and Performance in Higher 
Education 


By ORDWAY TEAD 
A Review Essay 


Tue Liperat Arts CoLLeGce: A CHAPTER IN AMERICAN CULTURAL History, 


by George P. Schmidt. 
1957. Vilit+310 pp. $6.00. 


It is no doubt true as W. H. Cowley 
is quoted as saying that “the literature of 
higher education slops over with effusions 
about sentimental purposes.” But the 
hard kernel of fact remains that America’s 
unique college and university pattern 
gives embodiment to cultural aspirations 
which are found in no other type of agency 
or group of institutions. Nor is it 
sentimental to affirm that this aspiration 
of the human spirit toward whatsoever 


things are of good report in the realm 
of the good, the true, and the beautiful 
finds expression in the college on its 
rational side as it does in the church on 
the side of its spiritual symbol and 


concretion. The fact too often lost sight 
of is that the American college not only 
started with motives in part religious but 
that even in its completely secular form 
in state and municipal colleges the 
purpose being served is basically the 
guidance of the groping human spirit by 
rational canons and esthetic and spiritual 
claims intrinsic to our natures. The 
moral obligation of intellectual honesty 
and persistent truth-seeking still stands 
as central in the college. The use of the 
disciplined mind in the service of self 
and society, the discernment of how 
individuals shall in fact live and grow as 
ends in themselves, the réle in responsible 
and significant living of commitment, 
sacrifice, suffering, and compassion, these 





New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press,.- 


are the concerns of higher education 
when all the rah-rah, flap-doodle, and 
triviality are seen in their relative 
unimportance. 

If all of this be “effusions,” I agree 
with Mr. Schmidt that we need more and 
not less of affirmation toward creativity, 
and less and not more of something called 
conformity. 

All this is prompted by a reading of 
The Liberal Arts College and especially 
by its admirable concluding chapter. 
This book presents a “chapter in Ameri- 
can cultural history” designed for parents 
of prospective college students “who have 
not been to college themselves” as well 
as for “those who are college graduates 
to the third and fourth generation . 
(who) may find it worth their while to 
refresh their memories and compare their 
own college experience with that of their 
children.” 

As one who falls into this second 
category and has had one foot firmly 
planted in the college and university 
world since before the First World War, 
I rank highly this entire work as serving 
its several aims most admirably. The 
work is sufficiently comprehensive for its 
purpose; it has pace; it has a selective 
sampling technique which enables much 
ground to be covered. It is, above all, 
good spirited, fair, dispassionate, but 
affirmative as to the record here unfolded. 
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And the record is such as to allow one 
reader to swell with pride even while 
being painfully mindful of sins of com- 
mission and omission. 

The volume invites reflection in numer- 
ous directions bearing on the future 
situation. I confine myself to reference 
to the idea of the liberal-arts college, to 
the problem of prospective enrollment 
pressures on the contemporary institu- 
tions, to the wider use of inventive 
methods to get along with a higher 
student-teacher ratio without diluting the 
quality of the education. 


This chronicle is to be commended for 
its clear upholding of the liberal-arts 
faith. ‘The hundreds who have written 
about it,” says the author, “and the 
hundreds of thousands who have experi- 
enced it are convinced there is something 
there, and that something is priceless.” 
I agree. 

The summarizing of the tangible 
elements in the process is admirably 
helpful for the quick view. For he adds: 


. . . A liberal education means knowl- 
edge: verified and dependable information 
about the world of nature and its proc- 
esses, and about human society both 
in its historic origins and its ever-changing 
contemporary forms. It means trained 
skills and abilities: to use one’s own 
language effectively and one or more 
foreign languages adequately; to think 
critically—itself a cosmos of more specific 
skills; to judge intelligently among alter- 
natives; to participate helpfully in social 
situations. It means appreciation of 
people; of the moral and spiritual quality 
of actions; of human imagination whether 
displayed in painting or music, in poetry 
or drama, or in mathematics, astronomy, 
or physics” (pages 241-42). 


It is possible to be ironic and say that 
this may be what colleges are for, but is 


it what they achieve? And is this goal 
likely to be continued in effect if we 
double the college population? 

This is not the place for intensive 
evaluation of achieved results; indeed we 
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have much research testimony that is 
notably discouraging.' Rather one is 
entitled to reaffirm the desirable, while 
also reaffirming that the vocational 
motives can be reckoned with in our 
college programs more cogently than now 
without corruption of the liberal arts and 
to a desirable enhancing of quickening 
motives to self-assumed study eagerness 
and self-aware mastery. In short, any 
carefully considered liberal-arts curricu- 
lum can under wise teaching interfuse 
liberal and vocational aims, insights, and 
significances. It is still true, as White- 
head has emphasized, that it is not what 
one studies so much as the way in which 
it is studied and under whom that deter- 
mines the liberalizing influence. We can 
relax the frequent class snobbishness of 
the traditional curriculum without swing- 
ing over to intensive training of cosmeti- 
cians and others of the minor skills. But 
this means and implies that liberal-arts 
teachers have some vocational orientation 
as they should. Meanwhile, the prospec- 
tive possessors of the minor skills still 
have the right to enjoy “Comparative 
Literature” or “Europe since the French 
Revolution,” and numerous other general 
studies. 


I have no ready palliatives to advance 
to assure the support of capital and 
current operating expenditures at the 
level which 1975 may properly require. 
Indeed, I fear that the lag between 
demand and available facilities is likely 
to approach the dimensions of a socio- 
cultural tragedy. I fear also that the 
privately supported institutions will no 
longer be able to assume roughly one-half 
of the burden of enrollment which has 
been the recent ratio between privately 
and publicly supported colleges. This 
change of ratio will probably represent a 
loss—educational and not merely senti- 
mental in nature. On the whole, the 

1See, as an instance, Philip E. Jacob, Changing 
Values in College: an Exploratory Study of the Impact 


of College Teaching (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957). 
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qualitative criterion has been upheld in 
the privately supported colleges in a 
gratifying way. The admissions policies 
plus the traditions of the institutions 
seem to help assure this qualitative 
stress in the liberal-arts direction. 

On the other hand, the privately 
supported colleges have historically put a 
high value on the conceptualizing and 
verbalistic aptitudes. This fact was 
modified in the upbuilding of the differing 
programs of the land-grant colleges, as 
the histories make clear.2_ But possible 
correctives of the older classical influence 
never gripped the liberal-arts colleges as 
theoretically they might have. Now, 
therefore, the reality of “multi-dimen- 
sional minds” and mental aptitudes with 
equal intelligence scores but varied kinds 
of capacities have to be faced in all 
colleges. As the demands for admission 
grow, they will grow also in the minds of 
many who are less apt as conceptualizers. 
And colleges will have to adapt admissions 
policies, and of even greater importance 
their instructional methods, to the fact 
that various kinds of mentality come as 
eager recipients of the perception, appre- 
hension, and application of knowledge 
and wisdom in differing ways. In actu- 
ality there are aptitudes (all socially 
useful) for research, engineering, technol- 
ogy, artistic expression, human relations 
including salesmanship, executive-direc- 
tive generalist, maternal custody, and 
no doubt others. And the possessors 
of these aptitudes, if their intelligence 
quotients are over 10S, are unquestion- 
ably good college material, if only the 
subject-matter studied is slanted toward 
the plural types of intellectual approach and 
expressive activity. 


I trust it will not be thought to be 
contradictory if I next propose that we 
can use our college teachers to much 
better and more economical advantage 


*See Edward Danforth Eddy, Jr., Colleges for 
Our Land and Time: the Land-Grani Idea in Ameri- 
can Education (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957). 
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than we do, with a little bold alteration 
of method, including recognition of these 
variant student mental orientations. 

We do too much for students; we talk 
at them too much; we make memorizing 
and verbalization the tests of growth; we 
do not openly adopt the aim of getting 
the motives of study to become generated 
from within as evoked by the several 
needs and interests of the students who, 
of course, have negative as well as positive 
motives which can be tapped. They can 
and do respond from fear or from an 
eager, self.generated creativity. The level 
of the motivation implied in far too much 
college work is fear and a related com- 
petitive pride. This means the lure of 
marks, the passing of a structured battery 
of courses with a generous inlay of 
“prerequisites” for upper-class courses— 
a device often built up as departmental 
professional make-work. 

There is today enough of successful, 
diametrically opposite experience of han- 
dling students on more adult premises 
and processes of tutorial, preceptorial, 
honors courses, fewer courses at one time 
and fewer class hours per course per week, 
more independent, individual study 
projects—more of innumerable induce- 
ments to the student to assure that he 
studies under his own steam because this 
is why he is in college and learning is his 
present vocation. 

If the relationship of a group of older 
and more experienced guides in the 
learning activity to the fast-maturing, 
late adolescent individual can be kept 
by the teachers at a level above that of a 
super drill-master, more of them in all 
subjects can have influential contacts 
with more students. The contacts will 
be in the medium of intellectual com- 
panionship and not of a harried, chiding, 
parent-substitute relation. 

And, after the first critical college 
year, if the student cannot or will not 
grow up to this more mature way of 
handling his own education under his 
self-discovered and self-generated motives, 
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some other activity than college may well 
be the channel for his or her late-teen 
energies. In short, perhaps the student 
should withdraw. This is said with the 
proviso, however, that the instruction 
offered in the freshman year is truly 
evocative because it is being given with 
zest by the best teachers, the most 
inspiring intellectual exemplars on the 
faculty, and by those tutors and pre- 
ceptors who know enough educational 
psychology to work with and not against 
the grain of the identified (or identifiable) 
aptitudes and habits of mental attack of 
each individual undetermined and intel- 
lectually unidentified student. 

This would not be—if I may anticipate 
objections on this count—“student- 
centered” education in some invidious 
sense. I claim it to be education-centered 
education, in which regard is being had 
by responsive and responsible teachers for 
growth, for the human ongoing developing 
process of becoming as such, and for 
values as needing critical scrutiny and 
committed acceptance by both teachers 
and every student. 

I cannot but concur with our author 
that “many others saw values in each 
position (Dewey versus Hutchins) and 
tried to salvage the best of both worlds.” 
Indeed, I find that the present reviewer is 
of this integrative disposition. And 
when Mr. Schmidt comes to summarize 
his notation of developments, he has a 
kind of drama and veracity which is 
wholesome, and, to my judgment, true. 
For he says, by way of a concluding 
characterization of the curricular advances 
and experiments of recent years under 
the influences of these two philosophers, 
that: 


. . . we find the following varieties of 
the liberal arts college curriculum in force 
today: 1) the group-distribution and 
major concentration plan; 2) general 
comprehensive survey courses followed 
by major concentration in either the 
Columbia or Harvard pattern; 3) the 
functional curriculum of the Minnesota 
general college type; 4) the prescribed 
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four-year curriculum focused on great 
books; 5) individual guidance and “ per- 
sonalized”’ majors of the more consistent 
progressive colleges; 6) variations and 
combinations of the other types. Cate- 
gorizations such as this are useful but are 
only half the story. Whatever label the 
curriculum may carry, the quality of its 
end-product, the A. B. degree, depends on 
the quantity and quality of the work 
done, the ability and interest of the stu- 
dent, the interest and competence of the 
teacher, the range and depth of the 
library. Whatever the catalogue may 
promise, these are the imponderables 
that determine the outcome (page 226). 


I trust I have not used this excellent 
volume to provide a springboard for 
faddish notions. The author’s chapter 
on “Dewey vs. Hutchins” is, as already 
suggested, itself a reminder of the acute 
tensions and of varying approaches 


requiring some resolution, and as to 
which I, as a reviewer, am not obligated 
here to pronounce as to such resolution. 
Let us hold the line that the successive 
moral steps of vitalized expression of a 


point of view which suggests reality are— 
if my abstract terms can convey the 
inwardness—in an approximate psycho- 
logical sequence of passion, purpose, 
performance, and persuasion. Or, if you 
prefer, let us see that educative efforts 
utilize these implementations—desire, 
direction or goal, knowledge, and satis- 
factory activity commendable and ac- 
cepted in a shared participation. 


I have been adumbrating about an 
exceedingly competent book for which 
I would urge a wide general reading. I 
have proffered several questions arising 
from the implicit issues, and beg as my 
excuse that they are relevant to the 
author’s total theme. 

My selection has centered on the 
points of expectation and performance. 
I am an idealist as to expectation. I am 
a realist as to what we may expect of 
performance. 

This commentary on Mr. Schmidt’s 

[Continued on page 176) 
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A Quiet Flame 
GROWTH TOWARD Freepom, dy William 
W. Biddle with the collaboration of 
Loureide J. Biddle. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1957. ix+171 pp. $3.00. 
The Biddles here explore fundamental 
education in its relevance to community 
development and democratic freedom. 
It is an informal, discursive book that has 
grown out of long experience in co- 
operative projects between Earlham Col- 
lege and a number of communities in the 
Midwest and in work camps under 
Quaker auspices in Puerto Rico and 
elsewhere. As for “fundamental educa- 
tion,” a term used by UNEsco, it is 
designed “‘to help people develop what is 
best in their own culture” and “to 


obtain the active participation of the 
people themselves in shaping their own 
future” (page 5). 

The authors admit that the broadness 
and brevity of their comment on a variety 
of problems from higher education, adult 


education, community education, funda- 
mental education all the way to inter- 
national peace, the privileged and the 
unprivileged, and the methods whereby 
the contacts between college students 
and adult citizens my be made produc- 
tive will leave some of the readers 
dissatisfied. But there is no doubt that 
just this breadth of view is important and 
necessary. The book orients the reader 
in both the concepts and dynamics of an 
educational strategy that otherwise might 
be rejected by him as strange, untried, 
and formless. 

Central in it is the thesis that the 
community as such, the community as 
well as the individual, must be brought 
into modern education. It must be both 
an educational objective and a factor in 
the guidance and execution of educational 
endeavor. This to be sure is not a new 
thesis. But it is new in these contexts 
to the majority of professional educators. 
It is also relatively new to Unesco and 
relatively unconsidered. 


Growth toward responsible freedom, 
as the Biddles see it, requires the “utiliza- 
tion of communities as educative instru- 
ments” (page 18). The old educational 
orthodoxies will not do. Group learning 
rather than competitive personal rivalry 
for marks, activity-centered learning 
rather than “courses” are demanded. 
Learner-directed rather than _teacher- 
directed education, the discovery and 
exploration of values rather than dis- 
ciplines in formal excellence should have 
priority. Problem-solving for action, 
responsible freedom, personality, accom- 
modation to the varieties of people and 
cultures, these more than subject-matter 
are given emphasis. Of all this the 
community is the normal context of 
growth, or should be. 

The spiritual climate of the book is 
doctrinal tolerance, live and let live. 
But this invaluable quality has some 
tactical drawbacks. Without pulling or 
pushing or other obstetric compulsion 
neither community education nor funda- 
mental education is likely to be born of 
an average college faculty. Patience 
alone and educational /aissez faire are not 
enough. The vested members of an 
average college faculty will probably 
resist or even obstruct development in 
this direction. 

And because the authors tolerantly 
take no clear position as to the nature of 
the community among the several con- 
flicting interpretations, their discussion 
loses some of its point. Is a community 
almost any group, large or small, having 
a common interest? Can a_ special- 
interest group, such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers, or a mass 
group, such as Chicago’s Fifth Ward, be 
incorporated productively as a com- 
munity in an educational system? Prob- 
ably not. The community with educa- 
tional and moral capacity for growth is 
more likely to be a group of persons 
related to one another in terms of many 
functions and interests. It probably wiil 
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be a familiar, face-to-face group across 
the years where the members can know 
one another as whole persons and, indeed, 
become whole persons. 

But I need not go into it. This latest 
Biddle book on education and community 
dynamics carries on the gentle tradition 
of the Friends. It woiasliones this tradi- 
tion into the modern world. It carries a 
quiet flame where it is most needed. 

Baker Browne Lt, Emeritus 
Northwestern University 


Bland and Non-Controversial 

TRAINING OF SPECIALISTS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL Rexations, dy C. Dale 
Fuller. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1957. xiii+ 
136 pp. (Studies in Universities and 
World Affairs). $3.00. 
This volume in the series “Studies in 

Universities and World Affairs” is a 


report on graduate training in inter- 
national affairs sponsored jointly by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and the Social Science Foundation 
of the University of Denver, prepared by 
the Director of the latter, and published 
by the American Council on Education. 


The report is based on an initial survey 
of 184 institutions as_ self-presented 
through catalogues, and a more intensive 
study of 38 institutions out of the 70 or 
so which appeared to give substantial 
work in international affairs or closely 
related fields. In addition, it makes use 
of inquiries addressed to 152 graduates 
in international affairs and 56 employing 
institutions ranging from the Department 
of State and the Central Intelligence 
Agency to newspapers and private foun- 
dations. The volume comprises a fore- 
word signed by the presidents of the two 
sponsoring organizations, an editor’s pref- 
ace, the author’s preface, five chapters, 
and an index. Each chapter ends with 
a brief summary. 

The first chapter, International Rela- 
tions as a Field of Graduate Study, 
defines the field, notes its somewhat fluid 
character, and indicates differences in 
curriculums and organization distinguish- 
ing the varied approaches to training in 
the field. The second, The Specialist in 
International Relations, characterizes the 
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specialist as occupying a position inter- 
mediate between those of a generalist and 
a subject-matter specialist, as being 
currently better trained in the political 
and historical aspects of the field than in 
others represented in related disciplines 
like geography and economics, as being 
more skilled in research and analysis 
techniques than in the arts of com- 
munication, and as lacking in some 
measure the special personality traits 
emphasized by prospective employers in 
the field. 

By way of illustrating the generaliza- 
tions of the preceding chapters, the third 
(Sketches of Some Programs) sketches 
fifteen programs conducted in eleven 
different universities: Columbia (the 
School of International Affairs), Tufts 
(the Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy), Princeton (the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and _ International 
Affairs), Yale, Virginia (the Woodrow 
Wilson Department of Foreign Affairs), 
Denver, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Florida, 
Oregon, and Western Reserve. 

Chapter 4, Strengths and Weaknesses 
of Specialized Training as Seen by 
Former Students, reports the results of 
inquiries addressed to 152 graduates, 
indicating that while they prize the 
breadth of training offered by the different 
programs in the field they regret over- 
emphasis on research and analysis at the 
expense of the arts of communication 
(language training specifically included) 
and would appreciate the formal cultiva- 
tion of useful personality traits. 

The final chapter offers suggestions, in 
which the reviewer is able to concur, for 
improving instruction in the field: 
strengthening of those portions of the 
curriculum dealing with such related 
subjects as economics, geography, and 
the behavioral sciences; training in edu- 
cation for those students planning aca- 
demic careers in the field; greater empha- 
sis on training in foreign languages and 
in written and spoken presentation of 
facts and ideas; and higher academic and 
personality standards for admission to the 
one-year and two-year Master’s program 
in the field. 

The book is neither a handbook nor a 
reference source of useful statistical and 
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other information. It gives an up-to- 
date, discursive, and essentially super- 
ficial description in general terms. It 
aims at no very penetrating analysis, no 
sharp comparisons, no critical evaluations 
of quality. From start to finish the 
treatment is bland and non-controversial. 
If any changes in academic programs in 
the field mg international relations are 
needed, they will not be given more than 
the gentlest i impetus by hi report. 
MarsuHatt H. Stone 
University of Chicago 


Of Particular Interest 
ENGINEERING ENROLLMENT IN THE 

Unirep States, edited by Norman N. 

Barish. New York: New York Uni- 

versity Press, 1957. xii+226 pp. 

$7.50. 

The purpose of the book is to supply 
information on enrollment trends in 
engineering education in the United 
States and to endeavor to interpret these 
trends. In the presentation the editor 
attempts to arrive at answers to many 
important questions, such as: “How 


rapidly have we been training engineers 


in the past?” “What kinds of engineers 
are we training?” “How has the pro- 
liferation of curricula in professional 
engineering specialties affected the popu- 
larity of the various curricula?” (Preface, 
page vii). One of the chief conclusions 
reached by the editor is that the current 
shortage is critical in respect to engineers 
with a high degree of mathematical and 
scientific orientation and those with 
unusual analytic and creative design 
ability. Since the shortage is in these 
areas, the solution does not lie merely in 
an increase of the total number of engi- 
neers regardless of ability (Preface, page 
vii). The editor has presented some 
exceedingly thought-provoking subjects 
which should prove of significant value 
to all persons interested in the educa- 
tion and effective utilization of engineers. 

The first chapter presents a_ brief 
history of the growth of engineering in 
the United States, together with the 
development of engineering education. 
The growth in engineering is related to 
the expansion of American industry and 
productivity. The chapter ends with 
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interesting discussions of engineering 
technology in the future and the prospect 
for engineer requirements. 

Chapter II develops the subject of 
engineering enrollments in the United 
States. Twelve extremely informative 
charts and several tables are presented 
to show the enrollment trends. Many 
discerning conclusions are reached, two 


of which follow: 


. the proportion of evening students in 
institutions with non-accredited curricula is 
greater than in institutions with accredited 
curricula, 

. total enrollment in institutions with non- 
accredited curricula has been increasing at a 
considerably more rapid rate than in those 
with accredited curricula (page 12). 


The subject of attrition is introduced and 
much interesting material is presented. 
One observation made is that “engineer- 
ing school attrition thus appears to be in 
line with that in other undergraduate 
curricula. This is contrary to popular 
opinion that a larger percentage of 
engineering students are dropped or 
withdraw than students in other under- 
graduate fields” (page 20). Data are 
also included regarding graduate engineer- 
ing enrollment and degrees in the United 
States. 

The third chapter is devoted to the 
enrollment outlook for the future. Two 
tables present a forecast of the number 
of engineering college Freshmen to 1963 
and engineering graduates to 1967. The 
procedures used for making the estimates 
are indicated. 

The fourth chapter covers the following 
important subjects related to engineering 
education and man-power requirements: 
salary scales and utilization of engineering 
man power, engineers in nontechnical 
positions, more efficient use of engineers, 
severe shortages in certain engineering 
specialties, dangers of short-term employ- 
ment adjustments, high-school training 
in science and mathematics, motivating 
students to go to college, a new educa- 
tional pattern for engineering. In the 
last section the editor introduces for 
discussion several ideas which are stimu- 
lating and deserve serious consideration. 

In Chapter V a general summary of 
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the enrollment trends in the various 
engineering specialties is given by the 
editor. This discussion is followed by 
eighteen chapters, each devoted to an 
engineering specialty. Twenty-one dif- 
ferent authors present their views in 
these chapters. 

The text is well written and augmented 
by numerous tables and charts, and is 
particularly recommended for those inter- 
ested in engineering education. 

Georce A. Hawkins 
Purdue University 


Sane and Moderate 

MANPOWER AND EpucatTIONn, a report by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association of 
the United States and the American 

Association of School Administrators. 

Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 

tion Association, 1956. 128 pp. Cloth 

bound $1.75; paper bound $1.25. 

This report, prepared by a distinguish- 
ed committee of scholars, educators, and 
public servants under the chairman- 
ship of President Herman B Wells of 
Indiana University was published before 


the circling sputniks suddenly made the 
American public aware of the deficiencies 


of our educational system. All the more 
reason for its being read now with care 
and with full alertness to its implications, 
for it presents the judgment of experts who 
were not writing in a mood of panic. 

The principal facts revealed by the 
report, about the acute manpower short- 
age in certain fields like teaching, are now 
generally familiar; it is their clear 
presentation and sane interpretation that 
make the report so valuable. There is 
no question that we are facing a man- 
power crisis; but, as the report points 
out, there is nothing about the crisis that 
need frighten us if we are willing to face 
the facts and to plan intelligently. The 
country possesses adequate manpower 
resources to meet present and predicted 
demands, if only these resources are 
liberated and used efficiently. Great 
stores of unused talent are to be found, 
for instance, among women, minority 
groups, and older people. 

The real problem, however, is that of 
the full development and the wise use 
of our human resources, and this focuses 
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the spotlight on education. To select, 
to guide, to train, and to motivate people 
in such a way that they will make their 
best contribution—these are the responsi- 
bilities of the educator. The recom- 
mendations of the report are sensible and 
are couched in moderate language. Em- 
phasis is placed on the need for new and 
improved programs of technical training 
(for example, in industry and in the 
army) for more far-reaching programs of 
guidance and counseling, for special 
opportunities for gifted students, for 
increased efforts to recruit and retain 
qualified teachers. 

The great strength of the report is its 
sanity and its moderation. A first read- 
ing leaves one a little disappointed at the 
lack of passion. We need more teachers, 
it is true; but why do we not give teachers 
salaries and status commensurate with 
the importance of the job they are doing? 
We need more scientists, but why do we 
a them for the slightest deviation 
rom political orthodoxy? The report 
barely touches upon such “hot” topics. 
After a second reading, however, one 
realizes that the writers were wise in 
maintaining an air of moderation. Its 
recommendations are deceptively modest. 
If they are taken seriously, we shall have 
a revolution in education. The report is 
a good one, and it deserves careful study. 

Rosert B. MacLeop 
Cornell University 


A Survey 
THe INDEPENDENT Stupy PRoGRAM IN 

THE Unirep Srates: A REporT ON 

AN UNDERGRADUATE INSTRUCTIONAL 

Metuop, dy Robert H. Bonthius, F. 

James Davis, J. Garber Drushal, Frances 

V. Guille, ana Warren P. Spencer. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 

1957. xxli+260 pp. $4.50. 

The book under discussion undertakes 
to survey the instructional method com- 
monly known as “honors”’ work, in which 
the student studies outside the framework 
of regular courses and reports his progress 
through essays or comprehensive exami- 
nations rather than through ordinary 
term-by-term tests. The authors have 
chosen to call such work “independent 
study” rather than “honors,” since the 
former term avoids confusion with the 
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cum laude type of honors given on the 
basis of marks alone, and since it more 
accurately describes certain programs of 
the Antioch type in which all students, 
superior or not, are required to participate. 
The book provides a brief general survey 
of the “definition, history and extent” of 
independent study; a fairly detailed 
account of twenty representative pro- 
grams, ten required and ten voluntary, 
which the authors have themselves 
inspected; and an extended account of 
the required program of the College of 
Wooster, at which the study originated. 
The emphasis throughout is on_ the 
systematic collection of opinions from 
student and faculty participants in the 
various programs. 

For a teacher whose experiences with 
independent study have been limited to 
one or two institutions, The Jndependent 
Study Program in the United States offers 
much information regarding the general 
situation. The reader is not surprised 
to learn that independent study is 
expensive (though the expense is often 
borne by the faculty in the form of time 
taken from recreation and research— 
“Faculty sweets,” said one dean), that 
the usual pattern of such programs suits 
literature or history better than music or 
mathernatics, that students procrastinate 
and get behind in their work, and that 
final theses may represent genuine original 
research or may be mere rehashes of 
textbooks. The reader will be surprised 
to note that independent study sometimes 
works well for rather mediocre students, 
or that some students find such work less 
stimulating and demanding than ordinary 
courses. It is disappointing to see how 
poorly the students generally support 
voluntary programs, and heartening to 
read that required programs, compulsory 
for all students in an institution or 
division, are sometimes quite successful. 

The book does not make very lively 
reading; it has something of the education 
thesis about it, and not much of the 
excitement and stimulation that must go 
with the better honors programs com- 
municates itself through the endless lists 
and tables. It will probably prove most 
useful as a reference work or handbook of 
honors; it has an extensive bibliography, 
and the thorough survey of the various 
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types of independent study and the 
various problems and pitfalls may well 
be definitive. Anyone concerned with 
founding or administering an honors 
program can find the possibilities here. 
Joun C. SHERWOOD 
University of Oregon 


The University in the Free 
Economy 
W. D. WORCESTER, JR. 
[Continued from page 126} 


are for paying a professor of chemistry 
differently from a professor of geology 
or a veterinarian differently from an 
electrician. The reasons, as stated 
before, are that pay differences indi- 
cate the relative social scarcities of 
the various jobs; they provide guides 
to the many-talented; and such differ- 
ences in pay enable a university to 
recruit a full complement of talent in 
all of the various fields, the popular 
as well as the unpopular. In a word, 
specialization with pay differences 
would overcome the inefficiency that 
arises from administrative rules suit- 
able only to a situation where all, or 
all but one, are paid more than their 
market worth. 


INGLE-MINDED adherence to 

the business tradition, although 
economical in terms of meeting soci- 
ety’s demands, carries serious danger. 
There is at least one place where the 
monastic tradition serves an impor- 
tant function. It is in that portion of 
the university whose main function is 
still the pure search for truth in all 
disciplines regardless of immediate 
practical usefulness of such truth. 
Such work is vitally important. It 
cannot be directed by administrators 
in any important way, and its fruits 
cannot be valued by any market test. 
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All that can be done is to pay high 
enough salaries and offer fine enough 
facilities to attract fine minds and 
then give them a carte blanche to 
follow their interests. Only the 
monastic tradition is suitable here. 
It remains true that researchers in 
literature, including their library and 
travel, may come cheaper than physi- 
cists with their rockets, atom smashers, 
and travel. But there can be little 
place for promotion and advances in 
pay based upon the “objective per- 
formance” of such men. To attempt 
to do so would tend to divert them 
from the search for pure truth to the 
search for projects which showed 
quick results or gave early “national 
recognition.” Good instruction in un- 
popular fields, to arouse interest 
among undergraduates, is also neces- 
sary if universities are to be leaders 

in intellectual development. 
Recognition of this fact does not 
destroy the value of the arguments 
given here. The interests of people 
differ so much that equality of pay 
among disciplines is not required to 
ensure an adequate supply of talented 
personnel for the future in the pres- 
ently “unpopular” disciplines. It does 
suggest that the remuneration of 
professors in unpopular areas cannot 
sink so far below others as to make 
them attractive only to inferior minds. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 3] 


Who Will Teach General 
Education? 
L. J. HETENYI 
[Continued from page 148) 


enterprise; or perhaps the day may 
come when the programs will be 
sufficiently standardized, staff train- 
ing well enough adapted to their 
needs, that no room for further 
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improvement remains. But that day 
of dreary perfection, thank God, is, 
as yet, nowhere in sight. 

The measures I have been advocat- 
ing are, of course, no more than 
palliatives in a rapidly deteriorating 
situation. Eventually we must be 
prepared to cast a critical glance at 
our entire structure of institutional 
organization and the whole field of 
graduate training. It may well be 
that in the future general education 
will not be mainly a concern in the 
freshman and sophomore years. It is 
quite likely that the present system 
of admissions and requirements for 
advanced degrees will have to under- 
go an agonizing reappraisal. But the 
present crisis will not wait for these 
costly and time-consuming under- 
takings. Unless immediate steps are 
taken it will be too late; for the 
specter of the kinescoped lecture and 
the television-dominated classroom 
looms ever larger on the horizon. And 
once these mechanical marvels become 
more than just subservient tools of a 
gifted teacher we can bid general 
education—nay, all of education— 
farewell. [Vol. XXIX, No. 3] 


Expectation and Performance 
in Higher Education 


ORDWAY TEAD 
[Continued from page 170) 


book is a proper occasion for mixed 
emotions. The book is most adequate as 
to what our land has been up to. Our 
situation as to what our land is education- 
ally about to have to face, along with its 
will to face it, is by no means as adequate. 

I pray for the centering of citizen 
attention upon our precarious situation 
and the ways to its salvation in the light 
of an honorable and dedicated past of 
which this study wholesomely reminds us. 


[Vol. XXIX, No. 3] 

















READABILITY: AN APPRAISAL OF RESEARCH 


AND APPLICATION 
By JEANNE S. CHALL 


Readability is a new field, rich in research and potential applications. Mrs. 
Chall traces its beginnings in early vocabulary studies and surveys of reading 
interest, and she follows through related areas to the development of read- 
ability formulas. She tells of many uses of readability techniques in deter- 
mining the difficulty of elementary- and secondary-school textbooks, devising 
materials for adult readers, appraising the readership of newspapers. 
Mrs. Chall, also, has drawn upon a wide range of materials. She has included 
a number of tables, reproduced from other studies. Since these tables are 
in psychological and educational magazines, often difficult of access, the 
inclusion of them has made this an excellent reference book. 

Particularly valuable are the interpretations which Mrs. Chall gives of the 
factors which affect the understanding of the written text and the criteria 
which are useful in predicting or controlling its difficulty. xiv-+202 pp. 
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Can We Teach Human Relations? 
If So, Is the Result Permanent? 





This monograph gives some of the answers in the context of a large 
industry that runs a Central School for supervisors. After two weeks at 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 
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